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EDUCATION. 


—~ 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION, AS ADAPTED TO A REPUBLIC 


Ir 1s perhaps worthy of remark, that’while the Republican theory 
seems to be in vogue, at this moment, throughout a large portion of 
Europe; we, the sons and descendants of those who periled every 
thing for liberty, are in too many instances found emulating the 
manners, and, I am sorry to add, the morals, of the monarchical gov- 
ernments of the old world. It is scarcely possible not to see that 
this arises from a radically defective system of education, which, 
addressing itself exclusively to the mental,-leaves the social and 
moral culture of the youth of this countty, at the mercy of those 
chances and caprices which principles of public virtue, early and 
sedulously inculcated, can alone enable them to rise stperior to. It 
is a too prevalent error to consider education as having reference 
solely to the intellectral, to the total exclusion of the moral improve- 
ment of the species. Such, however, was not the nature of that 
discipline, which, by neglecting the embellishments of the under- 
standing, and nourishing the severer virtues, enabled the little repub- 
lic of acedemon, peaceably to preserve its liberties, while the rest 
of Greece had become a prey to civil dissension. Those “Common 
Schools,” which are the appropriate boast of the present age, had 
their origin at Sparta; but very different were the lessons which they 
taught in that past time. The knowledge diffused among the peo- 
ple then, comprehended the duties of religion, obedience to the laws, » 
inflexible honor, contempt of danger, and, above all, the love of cown- 
try. When they proceeded to exchange this knowledge for that of 
the “Schools,” Spchnically speaking—when mere refinement/of man- 
ners supplied the place of public virtue—from that moment their 
greatness declined, and they fell under the sword of the invader. 

It is in-vain, then, to assign virtue as the distinguishing principle 
of republics, if, at the same time, we o reeealinid’t with merely 
going over the theory of it in the mind, r pes.of the practice— 
for in this way we shall only succeed, it is to be feared, in verifying 
the startling position laid down in the work of @ celebrated English 
divine—(Butler’s “Analogy of Religion” )—upon the subject of “Pas- 
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sive Impressions.” There was, assuredly, no lack of intelligence in 
France, at the period of her first great revolution, but it was that 
very intelligence—the learning of her “E:ncyclopedists’—unchecked 
and unchastened by the virtues of Lycurgus—that blazed around 
the political fabric, and finally crumbled it into ashes. Intellectual, 
apart from moral culture, is to be feared, rather than encouraged— 
it teaches, indeed, how to rear, but is powerless to perpetuate. The 
loss of liberty at Rome, was contemporaneous, or very nearly so, 
with the era of her greatest intellectual achievements. It is not 
alone a knowledge of their rights that the people require, but @ vir- 
tuous appreciation of them. \t was the loss of this public virtue, 
that the elder Cato deplored, when he said to the Roman Senate, that 
it was not by the force of arms, merely, that their forefathers had 
raised the republic to the greatness it enjoyed in their day, but by 
things of a very different nature—industry and discipline at home, 
abstinence abroad, a disinterested spirit in council, unblinded. by pas- 
sionjand unbiassed by pleasure. 

Education, we repeat, then, should be of a two-fold charactér, 
always—directed as well to the culture of the moral as of the jntel- 
lectual principles of the rising youth of these States. Their virtues, 
as citizens of a free commonwealth, can alone guard them against 
the inroads of those insidious habits, and the associations that are 
allied to them, which are more despotic than laws. It especially 
behooves ws to cultivate those principles of public duty, their fidelity 
to which won for the Spartans at Thermopyle, the noble inscription 
of the poet, that those who fell there, “died in obedience to the laws 
of their country.” Without that abiding sense of what we owe: to 
the republic, we may at no distant day exhibit the mqurnful and 
mortifying spectacle of a nation, who, though still living undera 
free govefnment, have yet lapsed from that virtuous simplicity. of 
manners that should characterise a free people, and gradually be- 
come the slaves of those conventional ideas, and the practices that 
flow from them, which should find countenance and support only 
under despotic institutions. It is not to be disguised, then, that the 
only adequate corrective for those evils which, in spite of “Acade- 
mies,” threaten to spring up around us—shadowing the superstruc- 
ture of our liberties, and perhaps, finally undermining them—will be 
found to consist in such a system of moral cultwre as shall prepare 
the hearts, as well as understandings, of the future youth of this 
\ country, for entering upon the great business of the republic with a 
‘Prave and solemn sense of the vast debt of responsibility which they 
owe to the institutions under which they live—a system that shall 
have fot its end the true good and appropriate glory of those match- 
Jess institutions; and for its sanction the high and ennobling lessons, 
the great example, taught us by the sages and patriots of republican 
antiquity, “")~ 

aed 


Sotrrupe.—Solitude #8 to the mind, what sleep is to the body. The soul seems 
to retire within herself, close her portals against the world, and, in a temporary 
withdrawal from its’ strifes, to acquire freshness for future struggles with its 
necessities. 








YSOBEL; 
OR THE IVY VINE. 


———_ 


An Old Story in a New Dress 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD 


O! Magpens, seek the ivy vine— 
The emblem of undying faith, 

And, of that hardy evergreen, 
Leve’s proper garland wreathe. 


" 


And, where the chaplet ye bestow— 
O! guard the precious gift with care!— 
There give your constant love— 
Your trust un ere. 


Grant not the boon to him, who boasts 
Alone a fair and graceful form : 

Be his the meed, whose heart can bear 
Misfortune’s wint’ry storm. 


Iv 


Whose love, as lives the ivy vine, 

Through every season’s change may bloom, 
And cling, with never-failing strength, 

E’en ’round the lonely tomb. 


v 


But, as ye ever most affect 
A moral in a fancy dress, 
Pll tell a simple tale I’ve read 
Of truth and faithlessness. 


vi 


And'since I write to please but ye, 
Whe love not length of years teo well, 
Yet have a taste for ancient names, 
We'll call it*Ysobel.” 


Vil 


The sunof pleasant summer’s day, 
In cloudless loveliness hath 

Bat lingers ’round the pensive west, 
A softened lustre yet. 


vil 


And, spreading eastward far and wide, 
A mellow light, o’er land and sea, 
Envelopes, in its rosy hues, 
Stream, field, and forest tree. 


=x 


The balmy winds that softly sigh, 
The many celored fragrant fowers, 
Unite their genile witchery, 
To charm the twilight hoars. 


x 


beside lattice, where 
The ze fans thy fevered brow, 
Alas! fair Ysobel! the eve, 
Is far more gay than thou. 


Why floats unbound thy golden hair? 
why tearful are thine eyes of blue? 
Why leans upon a lily hand, 
Thy cheek of 3 





tI 


Oft maiden hearts have felt the pain, 
That springs from love repaid not well 

But few have suffered more than thine, 
Pale, pensive Ysobel! 


xi 


When fortune smiled upon thy path, 
And earth appeared as Eden fair, 
Who was so often ‘by thy side, 
As Victor Delamexe? 


xIV 


His hair that fell in raven curls, 
His manly form, his soft dark eyes, 
His flowing speech, excelling all, 
soon made thy love his prize. 


xv 


But, when upon thy father’s house 


Resistless fell the might of wrong, 
He seldom came to soothe thy grief, 
And then he stayed not long. 


xvVI 


Seek not excuses, musing maid, 
For sad neglect in failing health, 

He cares not for a breaking heart, 
Whose only love is wealth? 


xXvII 


As softly sinks the waning : : 
So fades thy foudly cherisheddream;— 
But maidens cannot muse foreé’er, 
Though love may be the theme. 


xvVIi1 
No longer in the rosy West, 
Its pictured scenes may fancy weave, 
And in the moonlight’s mellow glow, 
Still lovelier grows the eve. 


xXIx 
A fairy bark upon the tide, 

Is.fi dike a bird in air, 
And Ysobel her sire hath called, 

His evening sail to cheer. 

xx 

Float on, fair life-boat, float ww 

While winds ave mild and eaters right 
Peril, or safety, may await : 

The shadow or the light! ” 


xx 


Upon the changeful stream of time 
So the frail bark of life doth glide — 


| As little dreams the mariner 


Of dangers, that betide. 
xxi 


not the wave alone, 
!—another, still afar, 
thee on the airy 
evening star. 


Thou 
Bright 
Hath 
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XXII 

How little ween the young and aged, 
Who float in thy embrace, that now 

A distant bark bears o’er the tide, 
Thy fate upon her prow. 


xXXIV 


Thus oft, in time’s eventful course, 
A stranger to our early years 
Sways, with a power long unforeseen, 
Our future smiles and tears. 


xxv 


That stranger bark well emblems life, 
As fleeting o’er the waters blue, 
With equal motion bearing on 
The guileful and the true. 


xXXVI 


There is the faithless loved, and there 
The constant, whom no vows requite, 

Each seeking for a heart disturbed, 
The balm of quiet night. 


XXVII 
a6 ey ante Delamere 4 
arts, t no promised gain— 
Since wealth hath fled hir Ysobel, 
He deems her love but vain! 


XXVIII 


How shall he break, with honor’s guise 
The vows, from perjured lips that fell ! 
He recks not of the wounded heart, 
Of injured Ysobel. 


XXIX 


Alas! too oft such moths as he, 
Vile flatterers in pears bower, 

Steal from the heart its cherished sweets, 
And leave a withered flower. 


Far other was his comrade pale, 
The hapless Waldemar de Gray, 

Who long had loved fair Ysobe}, 
Through many a hopeless day. 


xxx 
In his true heart the fount of love, 
Which favoring fates had caused to bless, 
Meeting no kindred stream, was changed , 
To grief and bitterness. 


xxI1 

The passion, on whose dawning hour, 
Hope’s faintest, feeblest ray had shone, 

Still gathering strength from every pang, 
In mute despair lived on. 


ad ¥ XXXIII 
a heart, had it been thine, 


at fcnilp maiden, Yooh to keep, 
e geni sobel, 
Had no change to weep. 


as XXXIV 
And when, as now, misfortune’s blast 
Had blown upon thy cherished flow’r, 
How had it joyed thee at her side, 
To cheer her hour. 


xxxv 
Mourn not in essness! what mind 
Can read the book of time— 
Grief’s dirge—the song o' —the tale 
Of innocence or crime, 





XXXVI 
The fairest flower the sunbeams ki 
May wither ere the fading light; 
The sky, that seems all m to-day, 
To-morrow may be bright. 


XXXVII 


Thou dreamest not, sad voyager, 

The t bark, which ‘neath thee speeds, 
Bears thee through peril on to hope, 

To happiness that leads. 


XXXVITI 


The southern breeze is fresh and free, 
Before its power the vessels fleet; 

And bounding o’er the flashing wave, 
Like lovers haste to meet 


XXXxIX 


While from the li freight of each, 
The swelling sails the — hide, 

Stern Fate has cast his net, 
Upon the unconscious tide. 


xL 
Fate weaves his web of 


The pe ofa 
Cannot its strength resist. 
xLl 
Advancing on the path of time, 
We ss beeinn eral lighs, 


While still before us threatens e’er, 
The shadow of the night. 


xLuU 


Weak subjects of a viewless fate, 
Each step we take is in the ploom; 

Of joy or sorrow—life or — 
We know not till they come. 


xLU 


Trifles, that seem “as light as air,’”” 
May colour all our coming years, 

And make our future life a path 
Of sunshine or of tears. 


xLIV 


A flaw of wind, a fluttering sail, 
A shadow cast towards the lee, 

Had wrought, for two unconscious hearts, 
A change of destiny. 


xLv 
The vessels meet—the frailer yields— 
And thus it is with human life; 
Her aged sire and Ysobel, 
Are with the waves at strife. 


XLVI 
The victor bark glides fleetly on; 
De Grey hath seized the helm in haste; 
The light sail flutters in the wind, . 
Her track is soon retraced. 


xLVII 
The helmsman sees two ess fo! 
Faintly contending wheres” 
“And, steering for the nearer one, 
A gray haired man he saves. 


XLVIII 
And, when that face he saw— 
“Gh, Heavens!” he cried, “my Ygobell” 


And swift, as urged by frenzy on 
Plunged deep into coal. ; 
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XLIX 

“Hold!” said the hea: tless Delamere, 
“The lady sinks beneath the wave! 

= madly cast your life away? 
There is no hope to save.” 


L 


Whatever thought the warning gave, 
That warning was not heeded more, 
Than heeded by the dashing surf, 
‘The pebbles on the shore. 


LI 


And soon above the hungry waves, 


The — Waldemar appea: 
ely on : — : 
rm he bears. 


Lu 


when, gained the bark, 


And who can 
Leaned on his th’ unconscious fair, 


LV 


And, when a fleeting year had passe«|, 
shone fair the long unhoped for diy, 
That joined the fates of Ysobel 
And Waldemar de Grey. 


LVI 
Well he deserved the maid he saved, 
should breathe for him her nuptial vow, 


The ivy-vine, faith’s token fair, 
Ne’er pressed a worthier brow. 


LVIl 


The tale is told, the lay is sung; 
And, though it be a simple song, 

It bears a moral, maiden hearts 
should still remember long. 


LVilt 


Ye gentle readers of my rhyme, 
Be not beguiled by words of art, 


But trust alone the noble deed, 
‘That proves a noble heart. 


LAIX 


And now, fair maidens, to ye all, 
Who readeth this his humble lay, 
The minstrel wishes pleasant thoughts, 
Bright dreams by night and day. 


LX 


And when ye tie the mystic cord, 
And breathe the life-enduring spell, 
Be ye, in choice and fortunes, ull 
As blest as Ysobel ! 


But why should I the lay— 
. a ove for faltSane Delamere, 
3 ea rer passion 
At length Giapereodiie song 


Lower Mariborough, Md. 





MATEO FALCONE, 
AN INCIDENT ILLUSTRATIVE OF CORSICAN LIFE 


PROM THE PRENCH OF PROSPER MESIMEE. 
By the Author of the “Corsican Revengé,” etc. 


On leaving Porto Vecchio, as you go towards the interior of the 
Island of Corsica, the face of the country becomes rapidly moun- 
tainous, and after a three hours walk through tortuous footpaths, 
obstructed by heavy blocks of rocks, sometimes furrowed by deep 
ravines, you reach the edge of a very extensive coppice or thicket, 
called in the technical language of the country a Méquis. The 
Maquis is the home of the Corsican shepherd, and of any one élse 


who has had a quarrel with the laws. You must know that the 
Corsican husbandman, in order to spare himself the trouble of manu- 
ring his field, sets fire to a certain extent of forests; 'tig unlucky if 
the flame extends farther than is necessary; happen what may, they 
are sure of a good harvest, by sowing on thisJand fertilized by the 
ashes of the trees which grew upon it. The ears of corn being 
taken away, for they leave the straw, as that would be too trouble- 
some to gather, the roots which have been left im, the earth, put out 
in the following spring, very thickly matted.shoots, which in a few 
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years reach the height of seven or eight feet. It is this thick coppice 
which they call a Maquis. Different sorts of trees and shrubs com- 
pose it, mingled and confused together in all the luxuriance of wild 
nature. Nought but the hatchet of man can open a passage through 
it, and we have seen Mdquis so thick and bushy that the musimons 
themselves cannot penetrate them. 

If you have killed a man, go to-‘the Maquis of Porto Vecchio, and 
there with a good gun, powder and balls, you will live securely—do 
not forget a brown mantle with a*hood—it will serve for both cloak 
and bed. ‘The shepherds will give you milk, cheese and chestnuts, 
and you need be under no apprehensions from: justice or the relations 
of the deceased, excepting when necessity compels you togo to town 
to renew your amunition. 

When I was in Corsica in 18—, Mateo Falcone had his house . 
about half a league from this Maquis. He was a rich man, for that 
country; living nobly, that is doing nothing, on the product of his 
flocks, which shepherds, a species of nomades, drove hither and 
thither on the mountains, to pasture. When | saw him, two years 
after the events which [ am going to relate, he appeared to be at the 
most, fifty years of age. Figure to yourself a small but robust man, 
with tightly curling hair black as jet, an aquiline nose, thin lips, 
and a brick-dust complexion. His skill at shooting the gun was 
considered extraordinary, even in that country, where good shots are 
so common. For example, Mateo would never shoot at a musimon 
with buck-shot, but wou!d bring him down at a hundred and twenty 
paces with a ball, in the head or shoulder, as he might prefer. He 
used his weapons as readily at night as by day, and I have been 
informed of a feat of his which will perhaps appear incredible to one 
who has never been in Corsica. At eighty paces, a lighted candle 
was placed behind a paper transparency of the size of a common 
. Plate. Ble would take aim; the candle was then extinguished, and 

at the end of a minute, in ‘the most complete darkness, he would 
shoot and hit the transparency three times in four. 

With merit so transcendant, Mateo Falcone had gained a great 
reputation. .He was ésteemed as good a friend as dangerous as an 
enemy; obliging and charitable, he lived in peace with every body 
in the district of Porto Vecchio. It was indeed rumored of him that 
at Corta, where he had married, he had very vigorously disembar- 
assed himself of a rival who was supposed to be as formidable in 
war as in love; at last popular opinion attributed to Mateo a certain 

which surprised his rival as he was in the act of shaving 

-a little mirror which was hanging at his window. The affair 

Mateo married. His wife, Giuseppa, gave him at 

F each of whom he cursed in his disappéintment, 

and at whom he named Fortunato, He was the hope of 

the family ;the heir of the name. The daughters were well mar- 

ried; their could reckon, if needful, upon the poinards and the 

blunderbusses of his sons-in-law. The son was but ten years old, 
but a promising 

Early one morning in autumn, Mateo went out with his wife te 

pay a visit to one of his flocks in the clearing of the Maquis. Little 
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Fortunato wished to accompany them, but the clearing was too far 
off; it was necessary also, that some one should stay to take care of 
the house; the father refused; we shall soon see how much he had 
reason to regret his refusal. 

He had been absent several hours, and little Fortunato was lying 
quietly basking in the sun, looking at the blue mountains, and think- 
ing how, the next Sunday he would be permitted to go to town and 
dine with his uncle the corporal,* when his meditations were sud- 
denly disturbed by the explosion of a firearm. He arose and looked 
towards the plain whence the noise came. Other gun shots suc- 
ceeded at irregular intervals, but each nearer to him than the prece- 
ding one; at-last, there appeared in the foot-path which led from the 
plain to Mateo’s house, a man in a pointed cap, like a mountaineer, 
unshorn, dressed in rags, and with difficulty dragging himself along 
as he leaned upon his gun. He had just been shot in the thigh. 

This man was a bandit or outlaw, who having gone over night to 
purchase powder in the town, had fallen into an ambuscade of Corsi- 
can voltigeurs, After a vigorous defence, he had succeeded in ma- 
king a retreat, eagerly pursued and shooting from rock to rock. 
But he was byt little in advance of the soldiers, and his wound ren- 
dered him unable to reach’the Maquis before he should be overtaken: 

He approached Fortunato and said to him: 

“Aye you the son of Mateo Falcone?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am Gianetto Sanpiero. Tam pursued by the yellow collars; 


-hide me, for I can go no farther.” 


“And what will my father say if I hide you without his permis- 
sion?” 

“He willsay that you have done well.” 

“How do you know?’ 

“Hide me quickly. They are coming.” 

“Wait ’till my father returns.” 

“Wait! confusion! they will be here in five minutes. Come, hide 
me, or I kill you.” 

Fortunato answered him with the utmost coolness—‘Your gun 


is discharged, and there are no more cartridges in eee cartridge box.” 
“I have my stiletto.” 


“But can you run as fastas 1?’ He jumped up and placed bim- 
self beyond the reach of the cther.” 

“You are not the son of Mateo Falcone! Will you let them amass 
me before the very door?” 

The child appeared moved. 

“What will you give me if I hide you?” said he, drawing near. 





* The were formerly i 
ted when rebelled against the fendal lords. At present, this name is some- 
Gages gies C0 ty es We eee exercises 
an influence and a sort of effective magistracy over a prieve 
Corsicans are by old custom, divided into five castes, viz: Gentlemen, 


some are magnifici, the others signori or lords,) Corporals, Citizens, 
and Foreigners. 


t The uniform of the voltigeurs was a brown coat with a yellow collar. 


A 
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The out-law fumbled in a leathern pouch which hung to his girdle, 
and took out a five franc piece whch. he had doubtless reserved to 
purchase powder with. Fortunato,pmiled at the sight of the money, 
he'seized it, and said to Gianett Don’t be afraid.” 

He instantly opened a large hog a pile of hay near the house. 
Gianetto squatted into it, and th d covered him over in such a 
manner as to leave air for respigtion, without it being possible, 
however, to suspect that a man was concealed there. He conceived 
further a savage piece of ingenuigys He got a cat-and herjtittens, 
and placed them on the pile of bay to lead to the. belief that it had 
not been lately disturbed. a apse remarking traces of blood 
on the foot-path near the house, hé carefully covered them Over with 
dust, having done which, he again’ basked i in the sun as >? ‘nothing 
had happened. . 

A few minutes afterwards, six .men in a brown unio with yel- 
low collars, commanded by an adjutant, . stood before Mateo’s door. 
This adjutant was slightly related to Falcone. In Corsica; *the - 
degrees of relationship are followed up more closely than elsewhere. 
He Was called Tiodoro-Gamba; he was an active man, very much 
feared by the. bandits, many of whom he had tracked and caught. 

“Good morning, my little cousin,” said he to Fortunato, as he 
came up; “why, how you have grown! Did you see a man pass 
by just now ?” 

“Qh, I am not yet so big as you. cousin,” said the child. 

“That will come in time. I say, did you see a man pass?” 

“You ask if I saw a man pass?” 

“Yes, a man with a pointed bonnet, of black velvet, and a jackets, 
trimmed with red and yellow?” 

“A man with a pointed bonnet, and a vest trimmed #ith red and 
yellow ?” 

“Yes; answer quickly, and don’t repeat my questions.” 

. “This morning the curate passed our door, on his horse, Piero. He | 
asked me how papa was, and.I answered him.” 

“Come, little rascal, don’t trifle. Tell me quickly which way 
Gianetto passed, for it is for him we are looking, and [ am certain 
he took this foot-path.” 

“Who can tell?” 

“Who can tell? Why I, and I know you saw him.” 

“Can we see people pass when we sleep?” 

\ “You were not sleeping, good for nought; the reports of the guns 
Tie yon shin 
k, then, cousin, that your guns make so much noise ? 
mye , files ‘blunderbuss makes much more.” 
you, you littleimp! Iam sure you have seen Gia- 
Be P even, you have concealed him. Come on comrades, 
go into the and see if our man is not there. He was going 
only on one , and the rogue is too cunning to hope to be able to 
reach the Maquis. Onalimp. And then, the traces of blood. Stop 
here. ” 

“And what will papa say,” asked Fortunato, sneering ; “what will 
he say if he knows any one has entered his house during his 
absence ?” 
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“Good for nought,” said the adjutant, taking him by the ear; “I 
can easily make you change your tune. Perhaps twenty strokes 
with the flat of the sabre will make you find your.tongue.” 

And Fortunato sneered the mor 

“My father, said he, is Mateo ne.” 

“Do you know, you little rasca’ t I can carry you off to Corta 
or to Bastia. I will put youina n, and make you sleep on 
straw, with irons on your feet. ill guillotine you, if you do not 
tell meawhere is Gianetto Sanpie 

The child laughed outright at ridiculous threat. He repeat- 
ed: “My father is Mateo Falcone.”*.~ 

“Adjutant,” whispered one of the voltigeurs, “don’t let us get into 
a scrape-with Mateo.” 

@ was evidently embarrassed. He conversed in a low tone 
with his Soldiers, who had already searched the whole house. This 
was not a long operation, for the cabin of a Corsican consists of but 
one square chamber. The furniture is composed of a table, benches, 
boxes, and hunting and house-keeping tools. Meanwhile, little For- 
tunato caressed his cat, and seemed to enjoy keenly the confusion 
of the soldiers and his cousin. 

'' A soldier approached -the:pile of hay; he saw the cat, and care- 
lessly plunged his bayonet in, shrugging his shoulders as if he felt 

,» his. precaution was ridiculous. Nothing stirred; the child’s face 
betrayed not the least emotion. 

The adjutant and his troop wished themselves to the devil; they 
were beginning seriously to look towards the plain, as if disposed to 
yeturn the same way they came; when their chief, convinced that 
threats would make no impression on Falcone’s son, determined to 
make a last effort, and try the virtue of coaxes and bribes. 

“My little cousin,” said he, “you are wideawake. You will make 
your way through the world. But you are playing mea scurvy 
trick, and if I did not dislike to distress my cousin, Mateo, devil take 
me if I would not take you off with me.” , 

“Bah !” 

“But when my cousin does return, I will tell him the whole mat- 

,” ‘ster, and as a punishment for having lied, he will whip you until he 
draws blood.” 

“You think so?” 

-“You will see. Come now, be a good boy, and I will give you 
something.” 

“And I, cousin, will give you my advice; and that is, if you stop 
here any longer, Gianetto will be in the Maquis, and then you will 
want more than one brave, active fellow like you, to go and hunt 
him out.” 

The adjutant took out of his pocket a silver watch, worth about 
thirty francs, and observing that Fortunato’s eyes glistened as he 
looked at it, he said to him, holding the watch suspended by a steel 
chain— 

“Little cheat! how would you like to have @ watch like this, 
hanging to your neck—how proudly you would walk the stzeets of 
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years reach the height of seven or eightfeet. It is thisthick coppice 
which they call a Maéquis. Different sorts of trees and shrubs com- 
pose it, mingled and confused together in all the luxuriance of wild 
nature. Nought but the hatchet of man can open a passage through 
it, and we have seen Mdquis so thick and bushy that the musimons 
themselves cannot penetrate them. 

If you have killed a man, go tothe Maquis of Porto Vecchio, and 
there with a good gun, powder and balls, you will live securely—do 
not forget a brown mantle with a*hood—it will serve for both cloak 
and bed. ‘The shepherds will give you milk, cheese and chestnuts, 
and you need be under no apprehensions from: justice or the relations 
of the deceased, excepting when necessity compels you togo to town 
to renew your amunition. 

When I was in Corsica in 18—, Mateo. Falcone had his house 
about half a league from this Maquis. He was a rich man, for that 
country; living nobly, that is doing nothing, on the product of his 
flocks, which shepherds, a species of nomades, drove hither and 
thither on the mountains, to pasture. When | saw him, two years 
after the events which I am going to relate, he appeared to be at the 
most, fifty years of age. Figure to yourself a small but robust man, 
with tightly curling hair black as jet, an aquiline nose, thin lips, 
and a brick-dust complexion. His skill at shooting the gun was 
considered extraordinary, even in that country, where good shots are 
so common: For example, Mateo would never shoot at a musimon 
with buck-shot, but wou!d bring him down at a hundred and twenty 
paces with a ball, in the head or shoulder, as he might prefer. He 
used his weapons as readily at night as ‘by day, and I have been 
informed of a feat of his which will perhaps appear incredible to one 
who has never been in Corsica. At eighty paces, a lighted candle 
was placed behind a paper transparency of the size of a common 
plate. He would take aim; the candle was then extinguished, and 
at the end of a minute, in the most complete darkness, he would 
shoot and hit the transparency three times in four. 

With merit so transcendant, Mateo Falcone had gained a great 
reputation. .He was ésteemed as good a friend as dangerous as an 
enemy; obliging and charitable, he lived in peace with every body 
in the district of Porto Vecchio. It was indeed rumored of him that 
at Corta, where he had married, he had very vigorously disembar- 
rassed himself of a rival who was supposed to be as formidable in 

war as in love; at last popular opinion attributed to Mateo a certain 

- gun-shot which surprised his rival as he was in the act of shaving 

little mirror which was hanging at his window. The affair 

hed up, Mateo married. His wife, Giuseppa, gave him at 

ighters, each of whom he cursed in his disappointment, 

ta son, whom he named Fortunato, He was the hope of 

he heir of the name. The daughters were well mar- 

i could reckon, if needful, upon the poinards and the 

blunderbusses of his sons-in-law. The son was but ten years old, 
but:a promising boy. 

Early one m in autumn, Mateo went out with his wife to 
pay a visit to one of his flocks in the clearing of the Magquis. Little 
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Fortunato wished to accompany them, but the clearing was too far 
off; it was necessary also, that some one should stay to take care of 
the house; the father refused; we shall soon see how much he had 
reason to regret his refusal. 

He had been absent several hours, and little Fortunato was lying 
quietly basking in the sun, looking at the blue mountains, and think- 
ing how, the next Sunday he would be permitted to go to town and 
dine with his uncle the corporal,* when his meditations were sud- 
denly disturbed by the explosion of a firearm. He arose and looked 
towards the plain whence the noise came. Other gun shots suc- 
ceeded at irregular intervals, but each nearer to him than the prece- 
ding one; at last, there appeared in the foot-path which led from the 
plain to Mateo’s ‘house, aman in a pointed cap, like a mountaineer, 
unshorn, dressed in rags, and with difficulty dragging himself along 
as he leaned upon his gun. He had just been shot in the thigh. 

This man was a bandit or outlaw, who having gone over night to 
purchase powder in the town, had fallen into an ambuscade of Corsi- 
can voltigeurs, After a vigorous defence, he had succeeded in ma- 
king a retreat, eagerly pursued and shooting from rock to ‘rock. 
But he was byt little in advance of the soldiers, and his wound ren- 
dered him unable to reach*the Maquis before he should be overtaken: 

He approached Fortunato and said to him: 

“Axe you the son of Mateo Falcone?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am Gianetto Sanpiero. r am pursued by the yellow collars; 
hide me, for I can go no farther.” 

“And what will my father say if I hide you without his permis- 
sion ?” 

“He willtsay that you have done well.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Hide me quickly. They are coming. is 

“Wait 'till my father returns.” 

“Wait! confusion! they will be here in five enisvaiea. Come, hide 
me, or I kill you.” ' 

Fortunato answered him with the utmost coolness—*Your gun 
is discharged, and there are no more cartridges in your cartridge box.” 

“I have my stiletto.” 

“But can you run as fast as 1?’ He jumped up and placed him- 
self beyond the reach. of the other.” 

“You are not the son of Mateo Falcone! Will you let them arrest 
me before the very door?” 

The child appeared moved. 

“What will you give me if I hide you?” said he, dinner’ near. 





* The rals were formerly the chiefs whom the Corsican communes elec- 
ted when they rebelled against the feudal lords. At present, this name is some- 
times given to any man who, from his property, alliance, or patronage, exercises 
an influence and a sort of effective magistracy Over a prieve or canton. The 
Corsicans are by old custom, divided into five castes, viz: Gentlemen, (of whom 
some are magnifici, the others signori or lords,) Corporals, Citizens, ’Plebeians, 
and Foreigners. 


t The uniform of the voltigeurs was a brown coat with a yellow collar. _ 


? 
* 
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The out-law fumbled in a leathern pouch which hung to his girdle, 
and took out a five franc piece whych he had doubtless reserved to 
purchase powder with. Fortunato,smiled at the sight of the money, 
he'seized it, and said to ee hl t be afraid.” 


He instantly opened a large hog in a pile of hay near the house. 
Gianetto squatted into it, and thejRhild covered him over in such a 
manner as to leave air for respigation, without it being possible, 
however, to suspect that a man was concealed there.’ He conceived 
further a savage piece of ingenuity, He got a cat-and her jkittens, 
and placed them on the pile of yay: to lead to the. belief that it had 
not been lately disturbed. A is ngewe remarking’ traces of blood 
on the foot-path near the house, hé carefully covered them over with 
dust, having done which, he again’ basked in the sun as . ‘nothing 
had happened. . 

A few minutes afterwards, six .men in a brown unifoen: with yel- 
low collars, commanded by an adjutant,. stood before Mateo’s door. 
This adjutant was slightly related to Falcone. In Corsica;*the. 
degrees of relationship are fcllowed up more closely than «sale 
He was called Tiodoro-Gamba; he was an active man, very much 
feared by the. bandits, many of whom he had tracked and caught. 

“Good morning, my little cousin,” said he to Fortunato, as he’ 
came up; “why, how you have grown! - Did you see a man =e 
by just now ?” 

“Oh, I am not yet so big as you. cousin,” said the child. 

“That will come in time. l say, did you see a man pass?” 

“You ask if I saw a man pass?” 

“Yes, a man with a pointed bonnet, of black velvet, and a jacket, 
trimmed with red and yellow?” 

“A man with a pointed bonnet, and a vest trimmed vith red and 
yellow ?” 

“Yes; answer quickly, and don’t repeat my questions.” 

“This morning the curate passed our door, on his horse, Piero. He» 
asked me how papa was, and I answered him.” 

“Come, little rascal, don’t trifle. Tell me quickly which way 
Gianetto passed, for it is for him we are looking, and I am certain 
he took this foot-path.” 

“Who can tell?” 

“Who can tell? Why I, and I know you saw. him.” 

“Can we see people pass when we sleep?” 

an S: were not sleeping, good for nought; the-reports of the guns 


“Daou 1 then, cousin, that your guns make so much noise? 
My fi gblunderbuss makes much more.” 

“Devil take you, you littleimp! Iam sure you have seen Gia- 
netto. Pi , even, you have concealed him. Come on comrades, 
go into the and see if our man is not there... He was going 
only on one r, and the rogue is too cunning to hope to be able to 
reach the Maquis. ona limp. And then, the traces of blood. Stop 
here. ” 

“And what will liane say,” asked Fortunato, sneering ; “what will 
he say if he knows: that any one has entered his house during his 
absence ?” 
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“Good for nought,” said the adjutant, taking him by the ear; “I 
can easily make you change your tune. Perhaps twenty strokes 
with the flat of the sabre will make you find your, tongue.” 

And Fortunato sneered the mo 


“My father, said he, is Mateo 

“Do you know, you ‘little rascalathat I can carry you off to Corta 
or to Bastia. I will put you ina @angeon, and make you sleep on 
straw, with irons on your feet. ill guillotine you, if you do not 
tell me.where i is. Gianetto Sanpier@.’s 

The child laughed outright at thggpridiculous threat. He repeat- 
ed: “My father is Mateo Falcone."*.~ 
. “Adjutant,” whispered one of the voltigeurs, “don’t let us get into 
a scrape’with Mateo.” 

G was evidently embarrassed. He conversed i in a low tone 
with his Soldiers, who had already searched the whole house. This 
was not a long operation, for the cabin of a Corsican consists of but 
one square chamber. The furniture is composed of a table, benches, 
- boxes, and hunting and house-keeping tools. Meanwhile, little For- 
 tunato caressed his cat, and seemed to enjoy keenly the confusion 
ofthe soldiers and his cousin. 

A soldier approached: the:pile of hay; he saw the cat, and care- 
lessly plunged his bayonet in, shrugging his shoulders as if he felt 
his. precaution was ridiculous. Nothing stirred; the child’s face 
betrayed not the least emotion. 

The adjutant and his troop wished themselves to the devil; they 
were beginning seriously to look towards the plain, as if disposed to 
return the same way they came; when their chief, convinced that 
threats would make no impression on Falcone’s son, determined to 
make a last effort, and try the virtue of coaxes and bribes. 

“My little cousin,” said he, “you are wide awake. You will make 
your way through the world. But you are playing mea scurvy 
trick, and if I did not dislike to distress my cousin, Mateo, devil take . 
me if I would not take you off with me.” 

“Bah !” 

“But when my cousin does return, I will tell him the whole mat- 
ter, and as a punishment for having lied, he will whip you until he 
draws blood.” 

“You think so?” 

-“You will see. Come now, bea good boy, and I will give you 
something.” 

“And I, cousin, will give you my advice; and that is, if you stop 
here any longer, Gianetto will be in the M&quis, and then you will 
want more than one brave, active fellow like you, to go and hunt 
him out.” 

The adjutant took out of his pocket a silver watch, worth about 
thirty francs, and observing that Fortunato’s eyes glistened as he 
looked at it, he said to him, holding the watch suspended by a steel 
chain— 

“Tittle cheat! how would you like to have a watch like this, 
hanging to your neck—how proudly you would walk the streets of 
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Porto Vecchio—how the people would ask you, what o'clock ?—and 
how you would say to them, look at my watch.” 

“When I grow big, my uncle, the corporal, will give me a watch.” 

“Yes, but your uncle’s son has one already ; not so pretty as this, 
indeed, and yet, he is younger than you.” 

The child sighed. 

“Well! would you like to have this watch, cousin?” 

Fortunato, ogling the watch from the corner of his eye, looked 
like a cat to whon. a whole chicken had been offered. As he feels 
that they are only jesting with him, he dares not put out his paw, 
and he turns away his head occasionally, in order that he might not 
yield to temptation ; but he is constantly licking his chops and seems 
to say to his master, what cruel sport? 

Meanwhile, adjutant Gamba seemed in earnest with his offer. 
Fortunato did not put out his hand, but said to him with a bitter 
smile, “Why do you plague me so 9 

“By God! Iam not joking. Only tell me where Gianetto i8, and 
this watch is yours.” 

Fortunato smiled again his incredulity, and fixing his black eyes 
in those of the adjutant, sought to read in them, what faith he should 
put in his words. 

“May I lose my epaulette,” cried the adjutant, “if I do not give 
you the watch on this condition! My comrades are witnesses, and 
[ am-not a man to belie my words.” 

So speaking, he held the watch nearer, until it almost touched the 
pale cheeks of the child. The latter betrayed the struggle between 
his covetousness and his sense of the claims of hospitality. His 
respiration was laboured; he seemed to be suffocating. Meanwhile 
the watch was oscillating, turning, and sometimes grazing the tip 
of his nose. At last, his right hand was raised slowly to the watch; 
the end of his finger ‘touched it; he held it in his hand, the adjutant, 
however, holding onto the chain. The dial was azure; the case 
newly burnished—held in the sun, it seemed all on fire. The tempta- 
tion was too strong. 

Fortunato raised his left hand, and pointed with his thumb over 
his shoulder, to the pile of hay which lay behind him. The adju- 
tant understood him directly. He let go the end of the chain. 
Fortunato felt himself sole owner of a watch., He got up nimbly ' 
as a stag, and ran off several paces from the hay which the volti- 
geurs began immediately to pull to pieces. 

Something was seen to stir in it; and a man, bleeding, with a dag- 
ger in his hand, got out; but as soon as he made an effort to stand, 
his wound, now grown cold, disabled him. He fell. The adjutant 
sprang upon him, and seized his stiletto. He was instantly bound, 
in spite of his resistance. 

Gianetto, stretched upon the earth, and bound likea faggot, turned 
his head towards Fortunato, who had now come near him. “Son 
of a !” said he, rather in contempt than anger. The child threw 
him the piece of money which he had given him, feeling that he no 
longer had a right-to keep it; but the prisoner appeared to pay no 
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more attention to him. He quietly said to the adjutant, “My dear 
Gamba, I can’t walk; you will be obliged to carry me to town.” 

“You were running just now, faster than a buck,” replied the 
cruel victor, “but be easy. Iam so glad to have you, that I could 
carry you a whole league on my back, without being fatigued. 
However, comrade, we will make you a litter, and at the farm of 
Crespoli we will find horses.” 

“Very well, said the prisoner; put some straw on the litter so that 
I may be comfortable.” 

Whilst the voltigeurs were engaged, some in making a litter, others 
in dressing Gianetto’s wound, Mateo Falcone and his wife suddenly 
appeared at the corner of the foot-path which led to the Maquis. 

The woman was ahead, bending under the weight of an enormous 
bag of chegnuts, whilst her husband was strutting quietly along, 
carrying nothing but a gun in one hand, and another slung around 
his shoulder; for a man would disgrace himself if he carried any 
other burthen but arms. 

At the sight of the soldiers, Mateo’s first idea was, that they had 
come to arrest him. But why this suspicion? Had Mateo got‘into 
any scrape with justice? No. He enjoyed a good reputation. He 
was rather an exemplary character; but then, he was a Corsican, 
and a mountaineer, and there are few Corsican mountaineers, who, 
in scrutinizing carefully ‘their memories, cannot call to mind some 
peccadillo, such as gunshots, dagger thrusts, and other such trifles. 
Mateo had a conscience uncommonly clean, for it was now at least 
ten years since he had aimed his gunata man. But still, he was 
@ prudent man, and he made his dispositions for a vigorous defence, 
if one should become necessary. 

“Wife,” said he, “lay down the bag, and get ready.” She obeyed 
instantly. He gave her the gun which was across his shoulder, and 
which would have incommoded him. He cocked the one he held, 
and proceeded slowly towards his house, keeping. close to the trees 
which bordered the wood, ready, at the least hostile demonstration, 
to throw himself behind the largest trunks, whence he could shoot 
under @ cover. His wife walked at his heels, holding his other gun 
and his ammunition bag. ‘The duty of a good wife, in case of a 
battle, is to load her husband’s arms. 

On the other hand, the adjutant was very much disturbed at see- 
ing Mateo advance with a slow step, his gun in front, and his finger 
on the trigger. If perchance, thought he, Mateo should be Gianet- 
to’s relation, or even his friend, and he chose to defend him, the 
wadding of his two guns would come in doubtlets among us, as 
sure as a letter by the post, and if he aim at me, notwithstanding our 
relationship ——! 

In this perplexity, he adopted the most courageous plan, which 
was, to advance alone towards Mateo, to relate the matter to him, 
accosting him like an old acquaintance; but the short interval which 
separated him from Mateo; appeared to him terribly long. 

“Hallo! my old comrade,” cried he; “how do you do my old cock? 
This is I, your cousin Gamba.” 
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Mateo, without answering a word, had stopped, and as the other 
spoke, he slowly raised tbe barrel of the gun, so that by the time the 
adjutant joined him, it was pointing in the air. 

“Good morning, my brother,” said the adjutant, offering his hand, 
“it is a long time since I have seen you.” 

“Good morning, brother.” 

“I stopped in as I was passing, to bid you and cousin Pepa good 
day. We have had a long march to-day; but it will never do to 
complain of fatigue, for we have taken a famous prize. We have 
just caught Gianetto Sanpiero.” 

“God be praised!” cried Guiseppa. “He stole one of our milch 
goats last week.” 

How Gamba rejoiced at these words ! 

“Poor devil!” said Mateo, “he was*hungry.” 

“The knave defended himself like a lion,” continued the adjutant, 
rather mortified, “he has killed one of my voltigeurs, and not. satis- 
fied with that, has broken the arm of corporal Chardon » but there 
Wwag@no great harm done there, as he is only a Fyenci:man. And 
then, he hid himself so well, that the devil himself could never have 
discovered him. Had it not been for my little cousin Foxiunato, 
there, I should never have found him.” 

“Fortunato!” cried Mateo. 

“Fortunato!” repeated Guiseppa. 

“Yes. Gianetto had concealed himself under that pile of hay, 
yonder; but my little cousin showed me the trick. I shall mention 
it to his uncle the corporal, who will doubtless reward him witha 
present. And both your name and his will appear in the report which 
I shall make the Attorney General.” 

“Confusion!” said Mateo. 

They had reached the detachment. Gianetto was now stretched 
on the litter, ready to depart. When he saw Mateo inGamba’s com- 
pany, he smiled strangely , then inclining himself towards the house 
door, he spat on the threshold, saying, “A traitor’s house!” 

Only a man resolved to die would have dared to pronounce the 
word traitor, in application to Falcone. A dagger thrust; which 
would have needed no repetition, would soon have blotted out the 
insult. But the only gesture Mateo made was to press his hand on 
his forehead, like a man overwhelmed. 

Fortunato had gone into the house, when he saw his father com- 
ing up. He now came out with a bowl of milk, which he timidly 
offered to Gianetto—“Away!” cried the out-law, in a thundering 
tone. Then turning to one of the voltigeurs,—“Comrade,” said he, 
“sive mesomething to drink.” The soldier gave him his calabash, 
and the bandit drank the water given him by a man with whom he 
had just exchanged shots. He afterwards requested that his hands 
should be tied'go that he might fold them over his breast, instead of 
being bound behind his back. “I like to lie at ease,” he said. Every 
thing was done tosatisfy him; the adjutant then gave the signal 
for departure, bid adieu to Mateo, who paid no attention to him, and 
went towards the plain at double quick time. 
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Nearly ten minutes passed, before Mateo opened his mouth. The 
child looked uneasily, now at his mother, and then at his father, 
who, leaning on his gun, was regarding him with an expression of 
concentrated wrath. 

“You have made a noble beginning!” said he at last, in a calm 
tone, but one that was alarming to one who knew the man. 

“My father!” cried the child, coming forward in tears, and about 
to throw himself on his knees. But Mateo cried out— 

“Behind me!” And the child stopped and sobbed, motionless, 
some paces from his father. 

Guiseppa came up. She had just seen the watch chain, one end 
of which came out of her son’s shirt. 

“Who gave you this watch?” asked she, severely. 

“My cousin, the adjutant.” 

Falcone seized the watch, and throwing it violently against a 
stone, dashed it into a thousand pieces. 

“Woman,” said he, “is this child mine.” 

The brown cheeks of Guiseppa became red as brick. 

“What do you say, Mateo? do you know to whom you talk: ” 

“Well! this child is the first of his race who has been guilty of 
treachery.” 

“The convulsive sobs of Fortunato redoubled, as Falcone fastened 
his lynx eyes upon him. At last he struck the earth with the butt 
of his gun, shouldered it and took the road to the Maquis, crying to 
Fortunato to follow him. The child obeyed. Guiseppa ran after 
Mateo, and seized his arm—“He is your son,” said she with a faint 
voice, fixing her eyes in those of her husband as if to read what was 
passing there. 

“Leave me,” answered Mateo; “I am his father.” 

Guiseppa kissed her son, and returned weeping tothe house. She 
knelt beforéan image of the Virgin, and prayed earnestly. Mean- 
while, Falcone walked some two hundred paces in the foot-path, and 
went down a little ravine. He sounded the earth with the butt of 
his gun, and found it soft and easy to dig. The spot seemed suita- 
ble for his design. 

“Fortunato, go near that largs stone.” 

The child did as he was bid, and fell on his knees. 

“Say your prayers.” 

“Papa, papa! do not kill me!” 

“Say your prayers!” repeated Mateo. 

The child, stammering and sobbing, recited the Pater and the 
Credo, The father with a firm voice answered Amen, at the end of 
each prayer. 

“Are those all the prayers you know?” 

“Papa! I know also the Ave Maria and the Litany, which my 
aunt taught me.” 

“It is very long, but no matter.” 

The child finished the litany, almost dead. 

“Have you finished ?” 

“Oh my father! mercy! pardon me! I will never do it again. 
Oh, I will beg my cousin, the corporal, to pardon Gianetto.” 
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He was still speaking ; Mateo had cocked his gun, and aimed at 
the child, saying, “God pardon you!” The child made a desperate 
effort to get up and embrace his father’s knees; but he had not time: 
Mateo fired, and Fortunato fell dead. 

Without giving a look at the corpse, Mateo took the road to the 
house, to look for a spade to bury his son. He had hardly started 
before he met Guiseppa, who was running up in alarm at hearing 
the shot. 


® 


“What have you done? cried she. +“ 

“Justice.” 

“Where is he?” . 

“In the ravine. [am going to bury him. He died a christian. 
[ will have a’mass said for him. Send word to my son-in-law Tio- 
doro Bianchi, that he must come and live with us.” 


ON THE PICTURE OF A CHILD, 


BEARING A STRONG RESEMBLANCE TO A “LOST LOVED ONE.” 


~ A YEAR ago—a sad and weary year, 

If measured by the changes it hath brought— 

I had a treasure to my heart more dear 
Than richest gems by cunning workmen wrought, 
Priceless beyond the grasp of eager thought, 

For loss of which, a vain return would seem 
A life with all of human grandeur fraught; 
For what is human graudeur but a dream— 

As cold and unsubstantial as a meteor’s gleam. 


A year ago, and sweeter than the face 
hat beams upon me from yon golden frame— 

(Though it be passing fair and fuli of grace, 

A bright creation to the painter’s fame) ‘ 

Aye, sweeter far—though seeming much the same— 
A living face—the face of my own child— 

Shed on my heart a joy for words too tame, 

And filled my spirit with a transport wild— 
As ever on me with its tender eyes it smiled! 


In the fair picture that I so much prize, 
A thrilling likeness to my child I trace; 
There are the counterfeits of his sweet eyes, 
There, on the lips, his own bewitching grace : 
Oh, I have treasured in a sacred place 
Exch blessed feature that in life he bore 
Nor thence, one line can time or grief efface, 
Of the angelic loveliness they wore— 
Till time and grief’s stern mission shall with me be o’er. 


Oh blessed power of art that can restore 
The} us light of his bewitching smile; 
That to my tearful eyes can give once more, 
The vi that, so like a spell, erewhile 
My heart of every sad thought did beguile, 
And made eath spot its sunlight rested on, 
Seem fairer than Calypso’s fabled isle: 
Aye, charmed me when all other charms were gone, 
And banished Sorrow’s night with Hope’s resplendent morn ! 
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But ah, in vain do art and memory lend 
Their magic skill to cheat my sorrowing heart, 
With every glance to yon sweet face I send— 
There comes, to mar the joy its smiles impart, 
A bitter thought—an agonizing smart, 
The consciousness that it to me is dear— 
Only that it hath seemed the counterpart 
Of one, who, were he in his beauty here— 
How worthless would the picture that I love appear! 


' 


THE HICKORY NUT: 
j A TALE. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD 


» CHAPTER Iv. 


The next morning, Mr. George Waterson called on Mr. Wheatley, 
the father of Genevieve, to whom he had a leiter of introduction. 
The polished and intellectual demeanor of the visitor was not less 
instrumental in procuring him a very kind reception, than the letter 

_ which he bore, and.which was from one of Wheatley’s old college 
friends residing in the south, who spoke in the highest terms of the 
bearer, describing him as a wealthy young planter in his neighbor- 


hood. The letter farther stated, that, business of a legal nature 
drawing Mr. Waterson to the North, the writer had procured his 
promise that he would call upon his old friend Wheatley, before his 
return. 

The impression which the polite manners of the stranger made 
upon Genevieve, to whom he was of course introduced, was not less 
than that Which had been previously effected, upon her father; and 
when the southerner made his bow, the chance of Charley Diggs to 
call the young lady his bride, was depreciated fifty per cent; that is, 
supposing Mr. Waterson, himself, might entertain any similar wishes. 


CHAPTER y. 


Mr. Waterson soon became a constant visiter at Mr, Wheatley’s, 
and unceasing in his attentions to Genevieve; scarcely a day passed, 
that they did not ride, sing or read favorite authors together. Indeed, 
so far had matters apparently progressed by the end of the third 
week after the opening occurrence of my narrative, that the quid 
nuncs aforesaid, with certain other female one not before mentioned, 
considered themselves fully justified in whispering it, as a perfectly 
confidential communication, ‘at those little evening parties, which a 
friend of mine facetiously terms “tea-squalls,” that the match was 
a settled thing. Most of these ladies and gentlemen, being pure phi- 
lanthropists, (their motives were certainly disinterested,) were very 
anxious to condole with Charley Diggs on the gloomy state of his 
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prospects. Why they never assumed courage to do so—to bor- 
row the refined language of that exquisite production, the ballad of 
“Zurich’s Waters” — 

“I leave you to guess.” 


To return to the busy-bodies, however, they were not far from the 
mark, as, scarcely had a week elapsed, after they first set the report 
in circulation, ere the southerner and my heroine were engaged, with 
the approbation of her father, who, unsuspecting man, placed. so 
much dependence on the letter of his friend, and was so won by the 
insinuating address of Waterson, that the reflection never occurred 
to him, that it was his duty to make a thorough investigation of the 
character and standing of the applicant; ere he gave*his assent -to 
the union of his daughter to an entire stranger. Death had unfortu- 
nately deprived Mr. Wheatley, a few years before, of his amiable 
wife, or her advice might have presented an insurmountable obstacle 
in the way of Mr. Waterson’s success: for, though possessed of all 
that 

“Modest stillness and humility,” 


So necessary a constituent in the character of a gentle lady, anda 
christiaf, Mrs. Wheatley had owned a mind far stronger and more 
discriminating than that of her kind hearted husband. 

Fortune, however, protected Mr. Wheatley and his daughter, when 
judgment. was wanting ; and a threatened evil, which neither Gene- 
vieve nor her father had in the slightest degree anticipated, was 


averted from their heads through the unconscious instrumentality of 
an article so trifling in its nature as the hickory nut, which, I sup- 
pose, you are beginning to think it high time, should make ‘its ap- 
pearance on the stage. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The incident, which I am about to relate, being the very gist of 
the story, the key-stone of the arch, if I may so call it, 1 have as- 
signed it the central, and most distinguished position in the narrative. 

One evening Mr. Waterson was comfortably seated in Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s parlour by a sparkling fire, which the coldness of the night 
made an agreeable companion, enjoying a delightful tete-a-tete with 
Genevieve. He had succeeded in persuading her to assign that day 
week-for the consummation of his happiness, pleading that business 
urged his early return homeward, and that he could not bear the long 
separation of two or three months, which would necessarily ensue, 
if she did not accompany him. He was returning thanks to the 
yielding girl,for the kind consent, which, it must be confessed, she 
had too hastily and too thoughtlessly given, when one of her little 
brothers, as if sent by heaven to save his sister from the consequences 
of her rash compliance, entered the room with his apron full of hickory 
nuts, which one of the servants had just given him. He came to 
show the present to his sister, and, in the generous spirit of child- 
hood, pressed her to take some of the nuts. To please the little fel- 
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low, she accepted one or two, gave him a kiss for payment, and bade 
him go and get one of the servants to crack the rest for him. 

While continuing the conversation with Mr. Waterson, after the 
departure of her little brother, Genevieve had, almost unconsciously, 
(or as an Englishman would probably say—influenced by a propen- 
sity, so natural to Americans,) carved her name upon one of the 
largest and smoothest of the nuts, with a small pen-knife, which she 
had taken from the work-stand near her. As she was finishing the 
concluding letter, the blade snapped, inflicting a slight wound upon 
one of her fingers, and leaving upon the nut a small stain of blood. 
The circumstance, occurring at such a time, appeared to her omin- 
ous, (the most of us are occasionally liable to superstitious feelings,) 
and cast a slight shade of sadness over her countenance, attributing 
which, either through design or ignorance, to the cut upon her finger, 
Mr. Waterson hastened to overwhelm her with his condolence and 
offers of assistance. Enveloping the wounded hand in a handker- 
chief, Genevieve assured him that the hurt was too trifling to require 
attention,.and, showing him the spot of blood, candidly acknowledged 
her weakness'in giving way, for a moment, to a superstitious impulse. 

Of course her lover was eloquent in argument, to convince her of 
the vanity of her fears. He even endeavored to prove, that, if the ° 
circumstance were an omen at all, it was an omen of good, and con- 
cluded by requesting her to allow him to keep the hickory nut, as 
a remembrancer of that evening, the happiest of his life, and so au- 
spicious to him of future happiness, declaring that, bearing as it did, 
her name sculptured by her own hand, and, stained as it was, with a 
drop of her precious blood, he should esteem its possession above that 
of the costliest gem which the universe contained. 

After a rhapsody, so flattering to herself, Genevieve could not, with 
any show of reason refuse his petition, nor had she any desire to do 
so; nevertheless she apologized for the insignificance of the gift. 
The hickory nut was therefore safely deposited, with all due cere- 
mony, in that pocket of Mr. Waterson’s waistcoat next his heart. 

This incident may seem too trifling to deserve a recital, but it was 
vastly influential in the destiny of my heroine, as events, yet to be 
related, will show. 


_ CHAPTER VII. 


We are about to view Mr. Waterson in a different light. The same 
night, on his return to his lodgings, he was met at the door by his 
servant, whom he had sent on a secret mission. He hastened to his 
room followed by this individual, and, on arriving there, locked the 
door, and, having examined every nook where an eavesdropper might 
lurk, and satisfied himself that no such was within hearing, 

“Well, Bob,” he asked, “did you get the money?” 

“No, sir,” was the answer; “Mr. Riply told me to tell you he was 
cleaned out—had’nt a copper.” 

“Is that exactly what he said?” 

“The very words, sir.” 

VOL, IV. 34 
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“Then he is a scoundrel!” said Mr. Waterson, in a low but ener- 
getic tone. 

“Nobody doubts it, that knows him,” thought Bob; though he 
did not dare to say so, as the remark might, for sufficient reasons, 
have been considered by his master as an inuendo against himseif. 

“After having persuaded me,” continued Mr. Waterson, as if half 
soliloquising, “to press the girl for ‘an early marriage, and promised 
that I should lack no funds for the occasion, how can he justify 
himself for returning me such an answer? And*what excuse am I 
to give for a delay of the ceremony? for to'think of the affair going 
* on without money, and a plenty of it too, particularly as I am per- 

sonating a wealthy man, would’be absurd beyond expression. And 
to be forced to give up the chase, exactly when lam at the very 
point of attaining success, is humiliating—is terrible!”" And Mr. 
Waterson, in the excess of his vexation, ad¥ancéd @ step or two 
across the floor, and wildly grasped his hait, but ‘wa careful never- 
theless not to pull any out. 

“But, sir,” interposed Bob, who had just checked a grin from ear 
to ear, “you will not let me tell you all that Mr, Ripley said.” 

Mr. ‘Waterson suddenly ceased his promenade, and, tuning ab- 
ruptly, faced the speaker; while the cloud of almost ‘despair, that 
had darkened his countenance, became much leas ‘opaque, a admitting 
a slight gleam of the sunshine of hope. 

“I hindered you, you rascal! But tell me quighly what else Rip 
ley said.” 

“He says, sir, that there is a rich old gentleman living a little dis- 
tance out of town, who has got lots of money in his house, and ‘he 
has found out where he Keeps it.” 

“Let him make haste and do the job, then, for I must have the 
money immediately. When did he say he would do it.” 

“To-night sir, and he says that you must help him.” 

“T must help him? Is he crazy? Does he not consider the ruin, 
which our undertaking must of course undergo, if, by any accident, 
I should be seen engaged in such an affair, by any person in the 
neighborhood? In that event the game would be up; and does he 
not see the folly of running such an unnecessary risk? ,I will not 
go; since it can easily be done without my having any hand in it. 
You and he are enough.” 

“T am ready to do my part, sir, or any thing else you say. You 
know, sir, that ever since you took me into you service, even after 
you lost the last of your property at the gaming table, I’ve stuck to 
you through thick and thin.” And, to do the fellow justice, he en- 
tertained @ sincere, though undeserved attachment for the master, 
_ who had led him into crime. : 

“I do not doubt you,” said Mr. Waterson, inanalteredtone. “But 
tell me,” he continued, anxious to change a subject, on many ac- 
counts so disagreeable to himself, “what else did Ripley say ?” 

“He said, sir—but you must’nt be mad with me for telling you— 
that you could wear a mask, and that it was more your business than 
his, as you would gain most by it; although he robbed the young 
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gentleman who had the letter, he found out all about Mr. Wheatley 
and the young lady, and he first put you up to it.” 

“Aye, and would have made use of his discoveries for his own ad- 
vantage, had he not known that no one would ever have mistaken 
him for a gentleman. But he speaks falsely, when he says that I 
will be more gainer than himself, knowing, as he does, that he is to 
have three thousand out of the ten thousand dollars, which Mr. 
Wheatley is to plank down on my marriage with his daughter, and 
you, you rascal. five hundred. And who will have the advantage, 
when it is considered‘that I am about deliberately to take upon my 
soul the crime of dooming to the most exquisite misery, a lovely heing ‘ 
who places her whole trust in me.” 

Bob could.scarcely restrain the negro haw-haw at the mention of 
this consideration, wails knew had but little influence with his 
master; but 5 

«Tis late, sir,” he ctehline’, “Mr. Ripley said we must meet him 
at one o'clock, and it can’tbe far from that. I must go, any how, 
if you don’t. Jam,almost afraid to tell you sir—but I reckon it is 
better you should know it—he told me to tell you, if you did’nt come, 
he would write to Mr. Wheatley all about it.” 

Mr. aterson, who, notwithstanding his expressed determination 
not. to. go, had in fact, ‘been all the time in a state of irresolution, was 
at once decided by.this information. 

“If he said that,* he remarked, “I must do his bidding; for the 
villain has the cards in his own hands, and will, perhaps, fulfil his 
threat. I do not know what to attribute his’reckless, absurd beha- 
viour in this instance to,” was added with bitterness, “unless it be to 
a fiendishly envious disposition, which cannot bear the idea of my 
leading for a short time the life of a gentleman, while he is skulk- 
ing about in his holes and corners without reminding me occasion- 
ally of the depth to which he has brought me.” This latter accu- 
sation was scarcely just, since’one, who has been reared to the 
knowledge, at least, of right, and falls into the path of crime, unless 
driven by the uttermost necessity, is himself more to blame, than any 
one else, who has hada hand in his ruin. “But,” concluded Mr. 
Waterson, “how shall we get out of the house without being seen?” 

“One of the keys of our bunch unlocks the back door of the tay- 
ern, sir, and the gate of the stable yard is only bolted.” 

“Come on then, since I must,” and the pistols, cloaks, and masks 
being drawn forth from their place of concealment in one of Mr. 
Waterson’s trunks, that “nice young man,” and his servant, who 
was well worthy of such a master, opened the room door, and, hav- 
ing cautiously locked it after them, left the house with stealthy steps. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The next morning the little town of Foppington was thrown into 
an unusual state of excitement. An event had occurred, which had 
no parallel in the history of the community. The house of Mr. 
Granger, an old single gentleman, residing near the village, had been 
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forcibly entered the previous night, and robbed of several hundred 
dollars. 

Early in the day, however, before intelligence of the occurrence 
had reached Mr. Wheatley’s family, Mr. Granger called there, and 
inquired for Genevieve. 

“I must apologize, Miss Wheatley,” he said, on that young lady’s 
making her, appearance, “for calling at an hour so unseasonable. 
No trifling affair could induce me thus to break through conventional 
rules. Do you happen to know any thing about this article? You 
will pardon me for asking a question apparently so foolish, when you 
observe that it has your name upon it, and are informed that jt is of 
some importance that I should discover in whose possession it was 
last night.” And the old gentleman handed her the identical hickory 
nut which she had presented to Mr. Waterson the nate ‘evening. 
The small spot of blood was still upon it: 


Genevieve was, of course, very much surprised to: ct it in Mr. a 


Granger's possession ; besides, the question was of a more delicate 
» nature than the old gentleman had dreamed of, when he asked it. 
Nevertheless, by an ingenious, though. polite cross-examination, che 
finall ucceeded i in learning all she knew about the. affair. 

‘Humph! and so Mr. Waterson had it;had he?” said. ‘Mr.,Gran- 
ger, in a low tone, for he had heard the report that linked Mr. 
Waterson’s name with Miss Wheatley’s, and began'to think that the 
hickory nut was perhaps destined to be of service to somé one else 
besides himself. 

“And now, Mr. Granger,” said Genevieve, who had not overheard his 
last remark, “since I have answered all your strange questions, though 
I must confess rather unwillin gly, will you be so kind asto inform me - 
how you obtained possession of this little nut, to which you seem to 
attach so much importance ?” 

“Pardon me, my dear young lady,” said the old gentleman, who 
was induced, by a feeling of delicacy, and a wish to avoid a scene, 
(an article, not at all in favor with old bachelors,) to suppose that it 
would be better to address the communication, which he had to 
make, to Mr. Wheatley, “pardon me, if, instead of answering your 
question, I ask you to do me the favor to send your father here. You 
shall learn all through him.” 

Genevieve had been inclined to attribute Mr. Granger’s behaviour 
thus far to a foolish curiosity, (though it was not by any means a 
trait in his character,) but his last words, though she knew not why, 
gave rise to a feeling of indefinite alarm. She hastened, however, 
to comply with his request. 

“My dear Wheatley,” said Mr. Granger to that gentleman, on his 
entering the room, “I fear you have been made the dupe of a design- 
ing villain.” 

“In the name of heaven, how ?—by whom ?” 

“Excuse my abruptness; the circumstances demand it. Be com- 
posed, and I will tell you ina few words. My house was robbed last 
night of between six and seven hundred dollars, in notes and specie. 
On being awakened by a noise some time after midnight, I saw two 
men in my room, with masks on their faces, and their forms muffled 
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up in cloaks. One of them carried a lantern. I could not suppress 
an exclamation. On finding that I was awake, one of the robbers 
held a pistol to my head, and told me that, if I uttered a word he 
would blow my brains out; while the other proceeded to rifle the 
drawers. A loud whistle, at length, from some one on the outsidé 
of the house, startled them, and they hastily decamped. This morn- 
ing I found this hickory nut on the floor.” Mr.Granger then pro- 
ceeded to relate what he had learned from Genevieve. 

“The circumstances, you will observe,” continued Mr. Granger, 
“place this young Waterson in a light rather suspicious, to say the 
. least. . Besides, the robber, who searched the drawers, appeared about 

his height.» Have you.made any enquiries about the young man?” 

“He broughtme a letter of introduction from an-old and valued 
'. eollege*friend of mine, in which he is spoken of in the highest terms. 
*. His manpers, moreover, appear to be those of a gentleman” 

“Pardon me, my-friend, but I fear you have not used proper cau- 
‘tion,in this instance. The letter may be a forgery; and | know by 
experience that there is many a well-bred rogue.” , 

“But, my dear sir, are you not allowing the’ vexation consequent 
upon your los®, to miaké you too hasty in your suspicions, and@ithereby 
liable, to be unjust, Mr, Waterson may have dropped the nut in the 
street, and it‘may have been picked up by the robber.” 

“Not at all a'‘probable’supposition ; though I acknowledge it ina 
very remdte d possible. If it be your wish, therefore, although, 
after hearing Miss ‘Wieatley’s communication, it had been my inten- 
tion to apply to a magistrate to have him arrested, I will not make 
any movement in the affair, until you shall have used requisite means 
to satisfy yourself thoroughly, as to whether this young Waterson 
is what he pretends to be.” 

“That I shall surely do, and at once, at least as much, however, 
for your satisfaction as for mine, as I must confess that the circum- 
stances which you have related, and to which, [ think, you attach 
too much importance, scarcely justify suspicion against such a man 
as Waterson, one, too, apparently wealthy. Of course, if he should 
prove to be such as he describes himself, your suspicions will be re- 
moved ?” 


“Most assuredly: a rich man has no inducement to rob.” 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Fifteen minutes after Mr. Granger had left Mr. Wheatley’s, Mr. 
Waterson received a note from the latter, containing many apologies 
and so forth, and in fact worded in a very polite manner; neverthe- 
* less, taking it altogether, it was not so agreeable to the young gen- 

tleman’s feelings, amounting, as it did, to a request, that, on account 
of certain circumstances, which had very recently transpired, Mr. 
Waterson would be so kind as to discontinue his visits to Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s, until that gentleman should have succeeded, through the inves- 
tigation which it was his intention immediately to institute, in 
removing the very slight suspicions to which those circumstances 
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had given rise; concluding with an assurance, however, that the 
writer entertained not the smallest doubt that Mr. Waterson would 
pass through the ordeal unscathed. 

On finishing the perusal of the note, Mr. Waterson, in his vexa- 
tion, threw it into the fire. He saw at once that his glorious scheme 
against Miss Wheatley’s fortune was completely exploded. Those few 
words, written upon that small sheet of paper, had blown to atoms the 
expectation, so certain of fulfilment the moment before, of realizing, 
by one brilliant effort the sum of six thousand dollars clear gain; for, 
as you*may suppose, he did not at all agree with Mr. Wheatley in 

opinion with which he has so politely concluded his note. He 
ie that the investigation alluded to would eventuate in proving 
nothing but his utter rascality. Yet was the note a complete puzzle 
to him. “Why,” he thought, “had it been written? What were 
the circumstances to which the writer alluded so mysteriously? 
Could it have any connexion with the robbery of Mr. Granger's 
house?’ And now he recollected that, when Ripley and Kimccit 


“shad left the house so suddenly, after Bob had too hastily given the 


"signal, under the impression that he saw some one skulking around 
the paliggs, (which was only an imagination, by the by,) he had 
heard something fall upon the floor—“Could it have dropped. from 
his pocket, and thereby furnished evidence against him? If so, what 
could it have been?” He thought of the hickory nut, (almost the 
first thought, it may be mentioned, that he had given to it since re- 
ceived.) On examination, he found that it was gone. 

Mr. Waterson’s room bell was rung hastily. When Bob appeared 
in answer to the summons, he was ordered to bring out the horses” 
and buggy immediately, as his master intended to take a ride. At 
the tavern door, Mr. Waterson informed the obsequious landlord, that 
he should return to dinner. Nevertheless, the inhabitants of Fop- 
pington never beheld the light of his countenance again. Abouta 
year after the above incidents, they saw it mentioned in the papers of 
the day, that a person, described as John Marsham alias George. 
Waterson, etc. etc., and an individual named Samuek Ripley, with 
half-a- dozen aliases, had been tried for committing an exterisive, 
burglary, and sentenced to the penitentiary for ten years, and that 
the term of negro Bob, found guilty of being engaged in the same » 
robbery, had been limited, on account of certain “mitigating circum- 
stances, to half that time. 


CHAPTER X. 


The letter, addressed to his southern friend, and put into the post 
office by Mr. Wheatley, previous to his knowledge of Mr. Waterson’s 
flight, (which would have been enough alone to condemn him,) occa- 
sioned an answer, which proved beyond a doubt, that the individual 
in question was an impostor, since it stated that the real George 
Waterson was then on his estate, whither he had returned two or 
three months before, on account of a wound (no. longer dangerous,) 
which he had received in a contest with highway robbers, who had 
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rifled his pockets and baggage, and that, without doubt, the impostor 
had been one of his assailants, and had thus become possessed of 
the letter of introduction to Mr. Wheatley. 

As to Genevieve, her affection-for the pseudo Mr. Waterson, as a 
matter of course, did not survive the knowledge of his character ; 
although it must be acknowledged that she had one or two fainting 
fits on first receiving the intelligence. These were no doubt occa- 
sioned by the reflection of her narrow escape from misery: and now, 
as Mrs. Charles Diggs; with 4 fine young family springing up around 
her, and with a»prospect of increasing happiness for every coming 
year, she still,.as a memento of that providential escape, treasures 
the Hickory Nut. « 

Lower Marlborough, Ma. 


e. 
STANZAS. 
INSCRIBED TO MY FRIEND M. B. 


BY WILLIAM ©, RICHARDS. 


Lapy, I count it of my treasured joys, 
That thou and I may call each other friend ; 


That ever some kind thought each heart employs, 
Of the glad hours it was our wont to spend 
In the calm fellowship of social life— 
Or the high converse of the thoughtful mind, 
Alike unknown to passion or to strife— 
A lasting friendship—ardent yet refined. 


It could not be that I should fail to prize 

Such sweet and heaven-born sympathies as thine, 
When all so rarely in earth’s desert rise— 

The blessed springs we well may deem divine: 
It would not be that in a stranger’s land, 

My lonely heart should fail to warm for thee, 
When in thy woman’s eye and lip so bland— 

I read a friendly interest for me! 


Too well I know and love the light that beams, 
From gentle eyes, in my beloved home, 
Too well I love the voice that ever seems— 
Like angel-music on my ear to come: 
Too well by far, so lightly hold the smile— 
That falls, like sunshine, on the wanderer’s path; 
Or hear, unmoved, the voice that would beguile 
The sadness that the Exile’s bosom hath! 


Nor by thy smile and joyous words alone— 
Hast thou a claim upon my grateful heart; 
For in my sorrow thy sad tears have flown, 
And in my bitterest grief thou hadst a part : 
Oh, when my soul was crushed with that deep wo, 
The sudden dying of the first born brings, 
Such agony as only once we know— 
That like a tempest rends the heart’s frail strings,— 
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Oh, in that hour—the darkest I have seen! 
Thy silent tears did touch my quivering heart; 
And by those tears more cherished thou hast been— 
By them—thy memory never shall depart! 
We may not meet again where tears do flow, 
And hearts have need of human sympathy ; 
But let my feeble numbers bid thee know— 
I'll count it bliss in heaven to meet with thee! 


July U1, 1844. 


%y THE HERMYTTE OF DROWSIEHEDDE. 
6 5 FYTTE THE SECOND. 


By the Author of ,‘‘Atalantis,” ‘‘Marten Faber,” ‘‘The Yemassee,” etc. 


€ 

“A pleasing land of Drowsyhead it was, 

Of dreams that wave before thé half shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass 

Forever flushing round a summer sky ; 

There eke the soft delights, thatwitchingly, 
Instil& wanton sweetness through the breast, 

And the calm pleasures always hover'd nigh ; 
But whate’er smack’d of ‘noyance or unrest, 
Was far, far off expell’d from this delicious nest.” 

Caste or INDOLENOE. 


FIRST VISION OF DROWSIEDALE. 


Tuere is a fortunate moment in every life. Mine was the dis- 
covery of Drowsiedale. It was doubly fortunate for me that the 
discovery was made while I was yet in the green—before I had felt 
blight, or feared winter, or been compelled to enter into calculations 
against the caprice of time and human circumstance. I was a 
wanderer, not an explorer. My good fortune was owing to no effort 
of my own will. On the contrary it was somewhat in the teeth 
of it. I was not the person to make an effort. I suppose that I 
am idle because of my temperament. I sometimes endeavor to per- 
suade myself that lam soon principle. There is something dast- 
ardly in being at the mercy of one’s blood. It is so much nobler 
to shape out one’s laws upon deliberation and pursue them with 
inflexibility. Icould wish to say that I had been led to idleness 
through thought. But I am sensible to a certain languor of the 
mood which is more potent with me than any laws. To sit upon 
the wharves and see the great lazy ships, with their broad white 
sails speeding to and fro, with no exertion of their own—to lie upon 
the beach, and let the surf roll in, curling up and breaking at my 
feet—to steal off from the bustle of the school-house, and hide myself 
in a thick copse of wood, or under the shadow of some paternal oak’ 
where I could hear no sounds, with my physical senses, but those of 
winds and trees, with now and then the chirrup of some droning 
beetle or drowsy insect—these were the great luxuries of my boy- 
hood. Not that these satisfied me. They were simply useful in 
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inducing that suspension of the merely animal nature which left 
the mental wholly to, its own creations. Not that these creations 
were in any wise systematic. Method did not enter very largely 
into my contemplations, I was a builder, but there was a lack of 
coherence in my plans, which somewhat impaired the value of their 
shelter. Such fabrics as we frame in dreams—wild, strange, beauti- 
ful, uncouth—a rare mixture of opposites—these were my erections. 
The solitude which I sought, and the mood in which I worked}. con- 
sorted to produce in me some such luxurious sensations as one feels un- 
der those rare narcotics that act upon the nervous system. You have 
read the confessions of the Opium Eater. I enjoyed his delights with- 
out his tortures. I had only to shut my eyes, and forget the world that 
I had left, and whether I lay upon the sea-shore, or under the 9 
of forest trees, visions of great glory swam before mine eyéS I 
could see armies in distant progress—thousands of dotted forms in 
close phalanx, or scattered’ march, to which a-simple effort of will 
gave pinmes of every variety. Banners waved, trumpets sounded, 
and glorious, was the faintly rising flow of martial music—and 
mighty the rush of chariots and horsemen. In this way, and unde, 
these moods, I could transport myself to foreign lands, and remote 
ages; and a tender feeling would substitute for the lordl ytrumpet, 
a softer melody from more lady-like instruments. Then followed the 
delights of other senses, while glimpses of beauty, through.sudden 
waving curtains, moved my spirit to the happiest impulses. Ah! 
how much richer is the boy than the man—richer in those attend- 
ants which only throng about him in the day of his purity. Iam 
fortunate in being still the boy—still near to that realm of immor- 
tality the aspects of which crowd so near about the couch of infancy, 
and bless it to the last. It is my pleasure to remain thus—to forego 
the superior cares which make up the heavy sum of human ambi- 
tion. Iam vexed by no desire for power—chafed by none of the 
torturing thirst for pleasure. The world of man moves by me ina 
dim panorama upon which I turn’ only a vacant eye. I see that 
there is a procession, and know that there is a strife. I hear many 
voices all in discord, and these are followed by shouts and cries. 
The evil passions of strife are uppermost. A conflict follows. I 
know that some are triumphant—I fear that many are perishing. 
There is a flight anda rally. Recruits hurry by me to the field. 
They mock me as a sluggard while they pass. They say scornfully, 
“here keeps the Hermytte of Drowsiehedde,”—and, verily, if their toils 
be those of wisdom, then do I merit theirreproach. But where does 
the season leave us both? Are they happier at its close than my- 
self? And very sure am I that their hands are not soclean. They 
have not kept the whiteness of their souls in the cruel and constant 
struggle in which they live and seem to exult. 

I love not their excitements. truly, and share nothing in their pur- 
poses. But Iam not without my own. | live—verily, llive! There 
is not a pulse of me that is not animate with a pleasure of its own. 
There is not a moment of my life that is not made holy by the most 
grateful emotions. This js the natural result of that economy of the 
sensibilities which checks the extravagant growth, at the expense of 
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all the rest, of any over-ambitious passions—which maintains, all in 
a perfect balance, and, by restraining the-animal tendencies, maintains 
the superiority of the moral and intellectual’ nature. On this head 
but too little is understood among us. Our affections, sympathies, 
and passions, receive too little training. We address ourselves wholly 
to the instruction of the head. ‘The mind, the mind, the mind— 
receives all our care. We give too little to the heart—too little to 
the moods, the impulses, and those more exquisite sensibilities with 
which we are originally endowed, which are so many antenne of 
the soul—delicate feelers of love, and reverence, and faith, without 
the due employment of which, we neither preserve our own better 
affections, nor give heed to those of our neighbor. There was much 
méye in the old conventual custom of penance than we are apt 
taaitknowledge. The mortification of the flesh is a prime requisite 
for maintaining a spiritual ascendancy and control over the more 
humiliating tendencies of the animal. I would not recommend the 
rod, the laceration of the«limbs, the cruel self-torture of q@jgd and 
steel:' But simplicity of food, the total absence of stimulating drinks, 

@ the cold and solitary chamber, and ‘temporary privation of books, 
music and conversation, are admirable means for subduing self-dis- 
cord, féMelevating and feedin:r thought, for schooling irregular and 
evil impulses, for framing the mind to devotional and better moods. 
In therttaining of children, let no worthy parent apprehend, through 
excess of tenderness, that privation will prove hurtful. It is surpri- 
sing how little nature craves. Satisfy the absolute wants of life— 
see that health suffers nothing—and the food cannot well be too 
poor, the clothing too thin, the indulgencies too few, the tasks too 
many, There must be a time for rest and for sport: but work and 
denial are perhaps more necessary to strength, health, happiness and 
virtue, in the case of childhood, than all your gifts. Wonderful, 
indeed, to see how a proper degree of privation and toil expands the 
frame, enlarges the limbs, elevates the soul, informs the mind. Our 
error is, that nothing of this kind is now permitted. Our sons have 
no training. They are neither worked nor whipped, and without 
the burdens of the one, and the chastenings of the ‘other, they are 
not likely to arrive ‘at perfect manhood. 

What I might have been with proper training, is scarcely a ques- 
tion. It suffices that I am nothing but an idler. The habits of my 
boyhood were the fruits of a neglect which, considering the present 
happy indolence of my life, it would not become me to deplore. My 
irregularities in youth brought me no punishment. I had no parents 
to be troubled at my absence, or to chide and, chasten me at my 
return. My guardian was very much a person after my own heart. 
He partook largely of my own nature, and craved nothing more 
earnestly than repose. So that I trespassed not upon his leisure, I 
might do as I pleased with my own. My school-master was one of 
those trading professors who come from abroad, for no better purpose 
than money-making. He was not only dishonest but incompetent; 
and I now look back with absolute surprise to the fact, that with so 
slender a capital of sense and acquirement, he should have been suf- 
fered so long to defraud the community, and defeat the purposes of 
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nature in the sixty children committed to his care. He knew nothing 
of the minds or of the temperaments of his pupils. He taught us 
very much asa drill s@rgeant would have done. The boys were 
ranged in classes according to their sizes. The tallest formed his 
upper, the smallest his lower classes. Certain tasks in memory were 
set them, which they acquired or not, at pleasure. He did not pun- 
ish, for that would have irritated all parties—the children, the parents, 
and himself. The former were pleased with him, as they were nei- 
ther tasked nor punished ; the parents were Content, since their sons 
were so, and since they always received an admirable account of 
their progress from the master; and he was satisfied, as he grew 
wealthy upon a rare repose. 

I confess myself to have been a truant. Grammar was my aljgmi- 
nation; arithmetic a torture that, unless I skulked, kept me sleepléss. 
I certainly could not.be reproached for endeavoring to escape from 
such grievous oppressions. I was early givén to the Epicurean 
philosophy, taken in its legitimate and earliest sense. ‘To economize 
and cherish the pleasant associations of life, and fly from those which | , 
are painful and humiliating, ‘was an instinct in my bosom before#®” 
reason taught me to adopt it asa philosophy. Accordingly, the sixth 
day in the week did not prove sufficient for my wants. TP fnade a 
holiday of sundry more. Monday frequently found me upon the 
highways, and Tuesday upon the sea-shore; Wednesday was a fa- 
mous day in our almanac of pleasure, and Saint Thor, as we all know, 
confers special privileges on the succeeding day, upon every young 
Goth who remembers his Teuton original. Friday we were apt to 
surrender as an act of grace to the pedagogue and birch. And one 
day in the week seemed to give ample penance for all sins of the 
rest, It is surprising how easy it was in those days to repent. We 
had no long rebukes of conscience to contend with. A sin was for- 
gotten in its progeny, almost as soon as committed, and accumulated 
offences did not seem to add materially to the burdens of conscience, 
Happy days of childhood, which really know nothing of the naked- 
ness which a whole life after is consumed in the endeavor to hide 
from other eyes. 

I suppose that every land has its enchantments—its fairy climes, 
its weird wonders—its treasures of magic and superstition. None 
is utterly destitute of resources that are very far superior to daily 
wants and ordinary necessities. There is a wealth in each that 
belongs to him who can find it. Hills that seem barren on the out- 
side, have wondrous treasures below—rocks that frown in granitic 
forms, but strike them with the right hand and hammer, and they open 
straightway and reveal within the wondrous loveliness of articulate 
and living marble—trees that bear no fruit to the eye, have yet strange, 
sweet singing birds that harbour in their branches. But there must 
be a divining rod for the revelation of these treasures. ‘They belong 
only to those whom the slaves of lamp and ring declare themselves 
willing to obey. These find avenues among the hills, paths through 
the interminable thickets, forms of beauty in the rocks, and voices of 
rare melody in otherwise silent birds. These are your magicians, 
and possess what | may call the “home secret.” There must be 
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many men among every people who discover this “home secret,” ‘or, 
after a certain period of gestation, failing their birth, a nation per- 
ishes, dies out, like herbage that never reaches seed time. Such men 
constitute the genius of the nation. They are the first to discover 
what a people are, what they need, and what they may become. In 
short, they find the home secret—they lay hands on the resources of 
-a country, which are otherwise hidden from sight. For them, Isis, 
the great mother of mysteries, removes her veil. They sound the 
fathomless—they trace the pathless—they gather from all systems 
the light*and blessing, and preserve them for the benefit of one. 
And this only, becausethey look at home. It is in the very hum- 
bieness of their search that they make great discoveries. Tell an 
ordifjiary man to look forth upon a great sight that is passing before 
» him, and he elevates his eyes, and pitches his vision to the farthest 
possible point within his horizon, and all the while the great specta- 
cle is passing at his very feet. The latter always look out from 
themselves; the former always look within. The mental f@tage of 
the one is sought in foreign pastures. He turns up his nose with a 
rafe antipathy at that which grows at’ his own doors. But these 
labor only for its proper cultivation. In short they draw the novel 
from the familiar—the precious from the cheap, the rare from the 
common, the true and the beautiful from the actual and the present, 
And these, by the way, are the great objects of study in every age. “4 
The inferior mind does not understand this. Mere egotism and small 
vanity never will find any thing at home. You will hear the small 
author in America disparaging native art, and you will hear the na- 
tive artist aver that he can never tolerate an American book. I hear 
this sort of silliness uttered constantly by persons, whose self-esteem 
effectually blinds them to the fact that, such avowals effectually 
condemn their own pretensions. They have never learned the grate- 
ful truth, that the providence of God leaves no nation utterly without 
the means, not only of its own deliverance and extrication, but of 
its high moral and intellectual triumphs. The seeds of glory as well 
as life are thick set in every land. There might be poets and philos- 
ophers, and artists among the savage nations of Apalachy and the 
Rocky Mountains, great as ever were produced among the fairest 
of the Caucasian tribes. But they never found the home secret. 
In other words, they had no homes. The history of a national pro- 
gress to civilization is comprised in few words. The first step is to 
make a people stationary. To be stationary, labor becomes inevita- 
ble. Labor begets morality and art; these beget the spiritual ten- 
dencies, and from these come the higher aims of the intellectual and 
religious nature. But for this, there must be masters of the lamp 
and ring. They must show to the nation what is lying at its feet— 
declare the uses of its own hands, and unscale the domestic vision. 
There is a moral, no less than a physical near-sightedness, which is 
one of the prime sources of a national genius. Without this sort 
of near-sightedness, which is also at the bottom of true patriotism, 
one people is simply the shadow of another. It is servile because 
purposeless, the creature of its enemy, feeble with all its strength, 
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and flinging its misdirected hands in air; while its head is down, 
muffled beneath the arms of a superior. 

Was not Drowsiedale one of our treasures?—and yet it lay undis- 
covered, for an hundred years, at ourowndoors. Season after season 
our people sped away, to lose themselves in the luxuries of other 
climes. They traversed the great ocean at stormy periods, in mise- 
rable vessels, cooped up and wretched, to vegetate in vulgar watering 
places. Boy as | was, | looked on their departure ‘with commisse- 
ration. I could envy the ship which seemed-to me an unlaboring 
creature, moving on wings with wind and wave. and yielding no 
muscular exertion. I could feel that there must be a rare luxury, in 
lying, spread out on obedient billows, wafted hither and thither, in 
the embrace of delicious breezes, without burden or exertion Of’our 
own. But for the inmates! alas! a few days of a keen excitement 
over—a vague yearning after change pacified—and how certainly 
do they pine for the old woods and waters, the familiar walks and 
faces which belong ever to those homes of whose enchanyments 
nothing yet is known. What an insufferable thing is pleasure, in the 
search after which these miserable toils are taken. For my part, I™ 
have never known a party of pleasure which was got a bore,,. “There 
might be a momentary gush of something—what shall I Call it— 
something like ‘a joy,» but scarcely so—and the rest was all fatigue, 
and weariness. and-dust. Take my word.*there is no happinéss ‘like 
that of escaping fairly from such enjoyments, and getting safely 
home to the cool and shadow of the great tree that swings its effort- 
less limbs in the summer breezes that refresh your home. 

When I grew tired of the water prospect, I took to the woods. 
My rambles were at first circumscribed enough. For this, there were 
two reasons. I had a natural boyish shrinking from the unknown, 
and the fear of losing myself in distant thickets, was a sufficiently 
imposing consideration. Then again, the exertion was a something 
which presented a no less serious barrier. But “use will breed a cus- 
tom in a” boy as well as ina man. Each day enlarged the province 
which I traversed. By little and little | went forward, compassing 
new domains every week. Farm after farm was left behind me. 
Green fields no longer satisfied, and the repose and silence of the 
thickets won me forward. You are aware that singing birds do not 
fill our forests. They hover about the farm yards. They flourish 
in settlements only. And such, by the way, is very much the history 
of most birds, the nature of which is gentle and unwarlike. As you 
leave the habitations of men, the song ceases—the dove no longer 
flies to his bough at your approach, and the whizz of the sudden 
springing partridge, does not interrupt your musing. Chateaubriand 
gives a reason for this fact in natural history, which proves nothing 
‘more than his known character for sentiment and sophistication. He 
ascribes this quality to the attachment of the bird for the society of 
man. The better reasons are, that this class of birds find food and 
and security in his neighborhood. His fields of grain are their at- 
traction, and his gun is their protection against those fierce tribes of 
air and earth, to which song bird and dove are equally the prey. 
They confide in man rather than in their natural enemies, and in 
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proportion as he expels the fox and the wild cat, the eagle and the 
owl, from his habitation, so do they gather about him, and, training 
their young among his roof trees, declare a confidence in his humani- 
-ty, which a gentle spirit will be slow to abuse. In Drowsiedale, 
no body skoots,the dove or the robin, or any bird, or even squirrel, 
that ventures. within the enclosure that surrounds the dwelling. 
This is for them a sacred spot—a place of refuge—and so long as 
they keep within thé spacious limits of this harbour, they are safe 
from danger.. The rule is a gentle and humane one, and declares 
the. magnanimous and kindly heart. The result is, that, at all 
seagons, our cottages are made lively by the flitting wing and the , 
ot ul song, of.these bright and living blossoms of the air. The 
Pbird builds within our branches, and the squirrel:may be seen 
aliipping along the arms of the same: tree with the domestic. cat. 
gre plaintive, mu of the dove may be heard ever at noon-day,. 
the spring, among bristling pines that still-grow numerously 
le the low whistle of the, partridge,scalling 
rom copse to copse, disturbs the ear and. mingles with. the: musin 
Worthe cook, standipg, knife, in hand, at bis. own fiery: ‘altar place. 
We ta no advamtage of ‘the stranger who ‘trusts himself -witbin 
our’ 

* My x=“ movements are somewhat influenced by, my jastes. 3 Fond 
of pietu s, 1 am beguiled by the landscapeled away, by a ‘pano- 
gamit succession of scenes and objects that make me forgetful of 
reserve and caution. I was led to Drowsiedale inthis manner;, As 
new scenes opened upon me at every step, | was insensibly ‘carried 
forward And yet, how few are willing to acknowledge that there 
is any thing in the low-country scenery of the South. To the eye 
that looks only for its attractions in form, our scenery is wretchedly 
inexpressive. But it is full of character, requires nice observation, 
and will reward close study. It depends for its effect upcx the ex- 
quisite gradations of shade and, colour, the nice blending of tints, 
the harmony of its transitions, andif I may so phrase it, a certain 
startling intensity of life. It does not impose upon you at a glance, 
like the scenery of the North or our own back country. There are 
no stupendous eminences—no frowning heights, that, rising up like 
giants, stretch themselves with their great grey heads in the ~louds, 
compelling the admiration of men and seeming to challeng. ht of 
the gods. Our rivers run not through ledges of bald rock tha. | rea- 
ten momently to tumble headlong upon the hissing steamboz: ‘s it 
glides beneath. Our hills do not cluster together, bald and desolate 
looking groups, as if seeking alliance against the assaults of winter. 
Our outlines are neither startling nor imposing. but they are impres- 
sive. ‘They do not strike you at a glance, but it will please you in 
time to study them. Nay, they will reward study, when the object 
which depends for its effect upon mere outline, will provoke none. 
After all, your vast rocky or mountain pictures are very cold and 
cheerless. They strike you with awe, but they invite no sympathies. 
They demand your wonder, but they yield and expect nolove. You 
see all their possessions at a glance—you feel that there is nothing 
in reserve. Beyond the grand, bold outline, they have no treasures. 
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‘They move you at the first sight, but seldom reward a second, and 
the mind at length becomes discouraged and sad in their contempla- 
tion, and turns from them to the crowded city, as if seeking human 
association and relief. But the effect is far otherwise of our South- 
ern slopes, our woods, and waters. They donot strike you at first, 
and seldom startle, but at the same time,-they never offend. They 
rather woo and invite you by their soft attractions. You wander 
among their groves as you would among the enchanted bowers of an 
Armida. They tempt you to look out for enchantments. The 
brightness of their green, the wondrous luxuriance of their growth, 
«the rich glow and glory of their flowers—theygongs in profusion, and 
.-of every note, of their profligate birds—arouse the. fancy,’ yntil_ the 
Spiritual nature feels a flush of expectation, which gfadually pedples 
the scene with fairy and imaginative creations. You are won aWay 
‘unconsciously, into thoughts and musings which give a strange, 
and sweet vitality*to all. that you behold. Meousans delightful 
meditations inform:the mind, and you wander. Onward, soothed.and, ° 
satisfied with,attractive fancies that give you the most appropriate * 
éompanionship..;. Nor istit the soft and gentle alone that.is awakened * 
‘ in your nature by these scenes. They cah impres@ with: equal ‘awe 
and solemnity... Wat’more imposing spectacle chan theidetiie pine 


» forest m4 way for leagues, a monotonous waste, like that off © 
sob ov docuaiees “‘unvarying forms—a realm of equal shadow and 
silenee,‘gloomyzand deep, in which all the dwellers are crowned Sove- 
reigns—sovereigns without subjects,—voiceless, hopeless, heirless— 
without speech, without communion—waving to and fro their inex- 
pressive heads,-with one unbroken swing of solemn idiocy! - What 
more wondrous and awful, than the very waste fertility of our mighty 
swamps—shrined in flowers, wrapped in beauty, gorgeous in natural 
wealth, rich in/all shapes and colours, wondrous in vine, and wreath, 
and jewel—terrible in the startling beauty of their reptiles, in the 
scream of their mighty birds, im the awful majesty of their deep 
recesses? Their buds press yols™@heek as you go forward—their 
vines stretch forward with a thousand fingers to wind you in their 
grasp—your footsteps crush perfume from their leaves, your fingers 
are crimsoned with the delicious juices of the wild grape—and 
life, in forms the most magical, and loveliness, in gleams the most 
musical, are ever rising to the senses, as if to persuade the faith into 
those ancient fancies, which never left such regions without their 
fairies. The deep impenetrable thickets skirting the narrow river 
or oozy lake, seem the very regions of ambush and surprise, and you 
look momently to see the feather-cinctured warrior darting out 
from the shade, in all the panoply of forest warfare. A gloom, which 
is not painful, gives a mysterious tone and character to this peculiar 
realm of loveliness and life, and the very droplets of sunlight that 
fall and trickle through the tree tops and shrubbery’ upon the earth 
below, seem so many wandering shadows—shapes of spiritual life— 
that come only to declare that, however little sought or beloved by 
man, the region is not yet utterly abandoned of heaven. 

With musings such as these, and a fancy so susceptible, it was 
easy for me to be led away~to go forward, meeting with new sur- 
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prises at every step, and forgetting, in fresh’ accessions, what 1 was 
momently losing of the old. I had commenced almost with the 
dawning of a bright spring day. The city had been left behind me 
several miles. The o!d land marks had disappeared. The familiar 
streams no longer showed themselves in smiling white glimpses on 
every sight. The woods grew thick, the paths obscured, the birds 
silent. But the freshness of the forest was itself a charm. I fol- 
lowed narrow foot-tracks, darted from side to side with their devia- 
tions, and stood finally bewildered in my course, in the bosom of the 
deep Original forest. I stood in the presence of solitude in one of her 
most wondrous temples. ‘The realm in which I wandered, had evi- 
dently been undishonored by the axe. _ The oaks threw their massive 
shadows over acres, and the myriads of delicate antenne which shot 
forth on every hand from branching stems, felt their way to the earth, 
entirely hiding from-sight the mighty shaft by which they were sup- 
ported. Nor did they rise alone. Nothing could surpass the infinite 
variety of form and hue by which I was surrounded. All the trees, 
of every growth with which I had been familiar, were here in the 
luxuriance of a most happy primitive condition, and thousands be-- 
side, of. strange Outline and unwonted leaf, with which my young 
experience had never before brought me acquainted. The humbie 
shrubs of our woodland. the more delicate. plants of a tropical and 
friendly atmosphere, filled the spaces, and grew up, children of the 
shade, with myriads of blossoms to charm the eye and attract and 
satisfy the senses. Nor was it in the growth alone that the beauty of 
the scenery lay. There was gradual slope and sudden elevation. 
Sometimes | crossed a valley over which the great trees hung with 
interlacing branches, looking down from narrow ridges upon which 
they seemed to stand as sentinels for watch. At other moments, I 
rose to eminences, by imperceptible ascents, unconscious of the rise, 
until I stood upon sudden breaks or chasms, from which recoil was 
inevitable, as the natural result ofsgurprise. At such places, I could 
see, with some interest in the dis@Overy, that rude steps were fashioned 
in the hill-side, by which to make the ascent easy into the valley 
that lay wooing and sweet below. Through this valley, the streamlet 
might be seen to trickle, glimpsing momently in the last glances of 
the sunlight, from between the waving fringe and tassel of the guar- 
dian willows upon its banks. It was easy togoforward. The spell 
of a strange seductiveness was upon me. A fascinating languor 
mantled in the atmosphere, and leagued, with the brooding but not 
gloomy silence of the region, made it fertile in those attractions which 
beguile the contemplative and musing spirit. Thesubdued sun-light, 
whose fainter smiles, purpling tree top and hill-side, should have 
warned me of the rapid progress of the day to its close, had the effect 
only of increasing that loveliness by which I had been ravished and 
led away from all prudent considerations. And what is prudence to 
the happy boy who has never yet been taught to shrink in apprehen- 
sion of the morrow. This lesson of care is sufficiently seon acquired. 
We spell out our tasks in the great book of necessity soon enough 
as it is; why anticipate the necessity—why tell us to shut out the 
sun-light as the night is approaching—to cover our heads from the 
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delicious breeze that brings freshness from a tribute ocean to our 
breasts,—because the hour must come in which the gloomy mansion 
of death will shut us in from light. But no cold moralist, at this 
moment, whispered these sorrows to my ears. My instincts were 
with life only, and what it brings. 1 hada sort of bird’s uncon- 
sciousness of danger, and soared away on the wings of my spirit, 
into the happy realms of fancy and fruition. I had the fore-taste of 
a new life and new luxuries. I was on the Sorders of “Drowsie- 
dale,” and just about to enter the happy valley. 

I was not to enter it without the penalty of tears. I was still 
wrapt in the densest though loveliest realm of forest, when day 
closed in upon me. The sun sunk, reluctantly as I thouzht, for his 
golden rings clasped the rugged pines and flickered slowly upward, 
until faintly crimsoning their brows with a sudden purple, the deli- 
~ cious hues melted in the dusky grey of evening. It was then that 
I began to think with a merely instinct sense of danger. Where 
was I? At what distance from home—nay, at what distance from 
all human habitation? ~The inquiry startled me—the doubt op- 
pressed! I trembled, turned upon my footsteps, and began, some- 
what too late for prudence, to retrace them. But, this was no easy 
matter. I had taken no Indian precautions—torn no’ branches—left 
no tokens by the way; as clues to lead me out of my labyrinth. A 
vague senge of pleasure—the beautiful on every hand—had prevented 
me from peculiarly distinguishing any object which I had passed. 
Huge trees had compassed my attention—I had stopped in the 
survey of individual shaft, and tuft, and stream, and thicket. But 
how many of. these had I seen, and how completely had one impres- 
sion obliterated another, leaving my whole soul swallowed up in one 
universal sefise of delight and forgetfulness. A moment’s attempt to 
retrace my course, soon taught me the absurdity of the effort. Night 
came upon me in the fruitless exercise, and, with night, a feeling of 
despair, of which, even at that moment, I was heartily ashamed. 
But, I confess it, [ could not conéeafmy tears. I threw myself down 
hopelessly beneath a huge pine whose great uplifted brows, dark in 
the increasing star-light, seemed to frown scornfully upon my sor- 
rows, and I sobbed bitterly at my wretched destitution. You must 
remember I was then a boy. In later years, the situation would have 
given me no concern—nay, would have rejoiced me with a novel 
sense of freshness, as, indeed, it has rejoiced me. I have slept since 
that period, composedly, alone, with no companion but my horse 
fastened in the neighboring thicket, in the deep forests of the won- 
drous west. Have pillowed my head upon the roots of the cotton 
tree, amidst the mighty swamps of the Mississippi, and listened at 
midnight with a feeling of pleasure that took something of its keen- 
ness from a certain conciousness of danger, to the sudden yell of the 
Choctaw, as he neared the habitation of his drowsy squaw. 

I was much more ashamed of these tears of boyhood at the time 
when they were shed, than Lam now. Istrove earnestly to suppress 
them, and succeeded. But my heart was none the stronger because 
I did not weep. ‘Tears are perhaps ahelptostrength. They relieve 
the laboring and overburdened nature—they carry off the enfeebling 
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humours—they clear the bewildered intellect—they give place to 
firmer resolutions and a more hopeful spirit. In youth, they are, like 
the blush, as frequently a proof of ingenuousness and virtue, as of 
shame and weakness. One must not be forever weeping, it is true, 
but there dre moments when the heart needs tears, quite as much as 
the parched earth longs for showers; and many a time would man- 
hood rejoice—the stern and erring manhood—if the grateful streams 
might flow for the r@lief of a nature rendered hoplessly arid by evil 
passions, and a mistaken scorn for the friendly offices of tears. 

I rose from the place where I had thrown myself. I looked up- 
ward to the stars—those 


—“Shining foot-prints of the Eternal steps, 
i, Beckoning the feet of man,”— 


imhope of consolation and encouragement. With the full expecta- 
tation that, 
' “the heath that night must be my bed, 
The bracken contain for my head,” 
I yet made another effort, and went forward—I knew not in what 
» direction. I had looked to the stars for encouragement, not counsel. 
I lacked the eye,of the seaman, and knew nothing of astronomy. 
I could see the great and little Bear, it: is true,“and there was the 
.North star—that paternal eye, whose silent watchfulness shapes the 
course of the wayfarer, and makes easy the mysterious pathways of 
the sea. My heart was full of devotion and delight, though my eyes 
were full of tears. The scene impressed my soul with a strange 


sense of harmony. It was the harmony of the physical, speaking 
as it always will do to those who keep wakeful senses, to the intelli- 
gent perceptions of the moral nature. There was no voice of man 
or beast. But there was an audible murmur, as if, from a thousand 
caves and mansions in earth and air, the countless thousands of hoth 
were congregated in happy communion. Sudden, I heard a sound 
which did not belong to this ee but pleasant murmuring. Can 


it be music that ascends to me, breathing between life and 
silence—a whisper, as of some winged thing passing upward over 
drowsy billows. My pulses quickened—my heart beat so audibly 
with hope, as to stifle my senses, But instinct led me in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and with a swell of the evening air from below— 
for I now stood upon an elevation of considerable height—I distinctly 
heard the delicious breathings of a flute. mellowed by distance, and 
audible only in its deeper intonations. Then my tears flowed again— 
I wept freely. My human nature once more yielded, but it was in 
satisfaction now, not in apprehension. The region in which I wan- 
dered was not wholly destitute of life. It was not barren, not a wil- 
derness. Nay, there was sympathy for me in that solitude. He 
who had chosen his dwelling in that seductive region, had shared 
my emotions, had partaken of my sensibilities, had felt the influence 
of the delicious scenes and atmosphere by which I had been beguiled 
into the labyrinth. But, who was he? It was something farther in 
proof of his susceptibilities that music was summoned from her 
abodes in heaven, to be the minister of his solitude. 
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I hurried forward. I hung over the valley, the extent of which I 
could trace along the air line by the grey folds of the horizon at its 
far extremity. But it lay not utterly in darkness. Cheerful gleams 
of light shot up on every hand, from no less than thirty cottages 
below. I counted them triumphantly, as the boy counts the stars, 
as they come out one by one, into the blue circles of the sky. Here 
then was a village—it was not the realm of a solitary but of a com- 
munity—and I fancied I could catch human voices breaking the 
continuous flow of music fram the flute. I shouted aloud, as much 
in the delight and exultation of my heart, as with the view to hav- 
ing any answer; and ina moment after was saluted by the question— 
“Who is there ?”’—in manly but gentle accents. I answered—and a 
moment after a stranger stood beside me. He was a tall and mas- 
sive personage, with a long white beard, which covered his bosom. 
This was all I could then distinguish in the imperfect starlight, 
But his tones were deep, mellow and insinuating. They were those 
of a man of years, venerable by experience no less than time, and 
had in them that character of authority which the unsophisticated 
ear is never prepared to dispute. They were those of music not less 
than kindness. Human sounds were never more exquisitely modula- 
ted. To those who have felt the vast difference which training 
produces in this as in every other respect—who know how infinitely 
sweeter are the tones of the educated man to those of the boor—how 
the one soothes, and charms. and lulls or commands, while the other, 
harsh and abrupt, startles and repels, if it does not absolutely offend— 
it will not be difficult to convey the idea of an utterance as far supe- 
rior to that of ordinary civilization, as the latter is to the graceless 
articulation of a race in the very. lowest steps of social progress. 
He seemed to understand my situation ina moment. He knew that 
{ was a stranger from my voice. His questions were few. 

“You have no companions?” 

“None !” 

“And you left home at early morning ?” 

“Just after breakfast.” 

“You have had no dinner then?” 

“T do not feel hungry.” 

“You have wandered far You are eighteen miles from your city, 
and must have travelled twenty-five. What could have possessed 
you, my son? Are you a sportsman—where is your gun?” ; 

“T have none.” 

“What! neither gun nor companion! It is not common for youth 
at your age, to seek the woods except with murderous propensities. 
But you had companions—you were not alone—not without re- 
sources, or you would not have forgotten, 'till this late moment, to 
think of home. Come! I have hopes of you. You are contempla- 
tive, not destructive, and have a chance for happiness. Descend 
with me into our valley. You will sleep sweetly, and to-morrow we 
will talk together. Take my arm—the descent is easy, and in a 
little while, the lights of the valley will help our progress. You are 
in Drowsiedale, my son—a community of which I have the happi- 
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ness to be the Patriarch. You shall hear more hereafter, Mean- 
while, let us go forward, as the hour of evening prayer approaches.” 
We descended into the valley which I now found numerously 
lighted. As we advanced, I heard thé murmur of falling waters, 
and the humbler prattle of a brooklet, tri¢ékling through leaves and 
pebbles, yielding sounds that harmonized sweetly with the music of 
the breeze and starlight. I looked up, and the herds of eyes that 
watched us from above, seemed glowing with fresh significance and 
beauty. We passed by several dwellings whose faint white columns 
gleamed picturesquely through graceful foliage. At length we 
reached a meek but lovely abode, that crowned a gentle eminence, 
pleasantly girdled, by oaks and other trees. ~ As‘far as I could dis- 
tinguish in the imperfect light, it was a residence after the oriental 
fashion, marked by alcove, court, verandah—an airy, open fabric, in 
ront of which a graceful fountain threw up its tree-like forms with 
‘a bubbling eloquence that spoke of coolness, and drowsiness, and 
shade. It was a summer vision that I saw, such as the Arab dreams, 
panting at noon in the weary wastes of Zahara, under the shadow 
of his drooping camel. 


4 


BALLAD. 


Come when the evening into silence closes, 
When the pale stars steal out upon the blue; 
And watchful zephyrs, to the virgin roses, 
Descend in sweetest murmurs bringing dew; 
Come to the heart that, sadly then, declining, 
Would need a soothing day has never known; 
Come like those stars boo the night cloud shining, 
And bless me with a beauty all thine own. 
Beauty of songs and tears, “Wie 
And blessed tremulous fears, 
Beauty that shrinks from every gaze but one; 
Ah! for the dear delight, 
The music of thy sight, — 
I yield the day, the lovely day, and live for night alone. 


Il. 


It is no grief that in the night hour only, 
The love that is our solace may be sought, 
Day mocks the soul that is in rapture lonely, 
And voices break the spell with sorrow fraught ; 
Better that single, silent star above us,— 
And still around us that subduing hush, 
As of some brooding wing, ordained to love us, 
That spells the troubled soul, and soothes its gush: 
Shadows that still beguile, 
Sorrows that wear a smile— 
Griefs that in dear delusions, lead away— 
And O! that whispering tone, 
Breathed, heard, by one alone, 
That, as it dies—a wordless sound—speaks more than words can say. 


CLAUDE, 
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INDIAN RELICS. 


“Antiquity! thou wonderous charm! what art thou that being nothing art 
every th What mystery lurks in this retroversion? or what half Januses 
are we that cannot look forward with the same idolatry with which we forever 
revert? The mi future is as nothing being every thing! the past is every 
thing being nothing.”—-Charles Lamb. 

Despite the prevalence of the above sentiment in the bosom of 
every true antiquarian, and recent as has been the removal of the 
Indians from the western section of our State, it is wonderful how 
completely the more striking traces of their manners and customs 
have already departed from among us. When we consider, too,¢hat 
the remains of these people alone, can supply us with materials for 
antiquarian research, that we have no moss grown castles and tow- 
ers, no mouldering aisles and crumbling battlements, no te 
ruins upheld by the graceful ivy, no antique sculptures nor falle 
capitals, that we are thrown in fact entirely upon the Geological 
resources of our country, and the monuments built up by the past 
race—when we reflect on these things, we cannot but wonder at the 
recklessness with which objects of so much interest are continually 
destroyed. The hoble’old baks, beneath which, grave counsels were 
held and stern decrees passed, which witnessed the immovable reso- 
lution of the victors, and the unflinching fortitude of the conquered— 
these counsel trees are most of them levelled, to make way for the 
less picturesque growth far dearer in the eyes of the mere utilitarian. 
We have antiquarians among us, too, men who have collected cabi- 
nets of rare value, well stored with “medals, coins, and gems”’— 
who have treasures from Pompeii, gems from Herculaneum, snuff 
boxes from the lava of Vesuvius and Heela, from the rock of Gibral- 
tar, from the pyramids of Egypt—shrubs from the tomb of Virgil, and 
pebbles from the lonely rock of St. Helena—waters from Jordan, the 
Ganges, the Caspian Sea. Are there any mystic virtues in the trea- 
sures of the old world, whose Wonderous charm is withheld from the 
antiquities of the new? The tall green mounds which border our 
rivers, are less‘vast than the pyramidical mausoleums of Egypt, but 
they too possess the mystery and antiquity which dwellers among the 
past know so well how to appreciate—with us their use is stilla 
doubtful point; whether they were erected for purposes of defence, 
or refuge from the inundations common in the low countries, or for 
monuments to the dead, has never been satisfactorily determined. 
The latter opinion is combatted partly by their proximity to the rivers, 
and partly by the fact that, among the Creeks the wigwams were 
the burying places for the dead. These mounds are evidently made 
of the rich earth taken from the creeks and rivers near which they 
are situated, for the growth upon them here is very luxuriant, and 
the thick verdure with which they are clothed, give them an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful appearance. The county of Muscogee is pecu- 
liarly rich in antiquarian treasures. Antiquarian treasures! we half 
smile at the name, when we recollect that thirty years ago, this por- 
tion of the country still remained in its original state of wild luxu- 
riance and uncultivated negligence. The white man had not then 
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desecrated the property nor degraded the moral character of the wild 
forest children. We have, however, tokens immediately around,us, 
that-such attempts were probably made centuries, perhaps ago, the 
period of time must remain unconjectured, for all other traces of the 
supposed invasion, besides that I am about to relate, have apparently 
disappeared. While tracing the numerous vestiges of the by-gone 
race, speculating on the nature and probable uses of the mounds 
which rise here and there, unexplained monuments of the past— 
while we find these vestiges so recent as even to point out the site of 
the clustering wigwams, their household burying-places, we are not 
a little surprised by finding ourselves surrounded by marks of civili- 
zation, probably of a far more distant date than the savage relics 
alluded to. Such is the:nature of a fortification, which may be dis- 
tinctly. traced upon the right bank of the Chattahoochie river, a few 

iles from Columbus. The mound, with its corresponding ditch, 
destined, we hope, toa happier fate fhan the Pretorium, whose 
claims were so ruthlessly demolished by our ‘honest friend Edie 
Ocheltree,) this mound, though nearly levelled, and-the- fossa well 
nigh filled up, bear distinct traces of a fortification built im the style 
entitled by military men, the star fort—a style of defence which 
holds too high a place in the estimation of those acquainted with 
the art of war, to allow of their attributing it to the Indians. The 
fort whose points can in many places be distinctly. traced, comprises 
about twenty-seven or eight acres of land, contains three springs of 
water, is on elevated ground, and is in every respect admirably situa- 
ted. The great age of the work is evidenced by the immense growth 
of oak and hickory which overshadows the quondam plain, for the 
space occupied by the fort is perfectly level—oaks of the growth of 
centuries spring from the ditch itself. It must have been a perform- 
ance of no mean importance, whose traces would last while those 
ancient oaks should have attained their present size. Like the ill- 
fated fortifications of the, Kaim of Kinprunes, it has unfortunately 
had a portion of one side ploughed @way, yet the remainder is suffi- 
ciently distinct to tantalize the historian, and inspire the antiquary. 
An incident of historic importance has escaped us. “Who were the 
daring men that, attracted by the allurements of wealth and ‘power, 
ventured to explore these remote- forests, at so great a distance of 
time? Did they come marshalled and equipped, like the gay and 
@hivalrous followers of Hernando de Soto, to find a grave in the im- 
penetrable wilderness? or did a less distinguished, though not less 
devoted band of adventurers seek a home among the fiercest and 
most warlike of the Indian tribes? There is no record of such an 
incursion into Georgia, but formerly, the whole of this scction of 
country bore the pleasant and appropriate sobriquet of Florida—a 
land of flowers it is emphatically. But what was the fate of the 
strangers who sought a home in thisdelightful region? It isscarcely 
probable that the’fierce tribes who surrounded them, would have 
allowed them to return—doubtless they fell a sacrifice to their own 
temerity. Directly across the fortifications, is the deep indentation 
of an Indian path leading onward with the unvarying directness 
remarkable in their paths or trails, and formed probably, when they 
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felt themselves safe and free on the rich banks: of their beautiful 

Chattahoochie—their graceful river! with its white foam dashing 
and circling among the variously colored rocks! its clear waters 
heavily girt with water oaks and magnolias, and studded with islands 
bright asa fairy’s home! The beautiful river, whose banks were the 
temples of their simple and unsophisticated worship! Their reli- 
gion, it is true, was vague and almost without form, yet often not 
unimpressive. At the time of the celebrated meteoral shower, (in 
the year 1834, I believe,) the Indians collected on the banks of this 
river, and with their faces turned to the East, bowed themselves in 
their simple but majestic orisons, to what seemed to them an imme- 
diate manifestation of the presence of the Great Spirit. 

..The wigwams, too, the domestic mausoleums of the Creeks, are 
still, though rarely to be traced, and this destruction is the more to 
be regretted, since they alone denote this singular custom, peculiag 
to that varied and wonderful race. These people performed the 
highest honors to their dead, and buried them beneath the dwellings 
of the living, thus paying a token of the greatest respect for the 
departed, ‘while they hallowed the homes, then truly domestic sanc- 
tuaries. No superstitious fears could weaken their minds while the 
living and the dead thus reposed as it were together, and yet how 
immeasurably apart! This fact alone is sufficient to account for the 
great superiority, of the Creeks over their savage compeers. The 
friends who had been loved, were continuaily about them—the pre- 
sence of death softened by the influence of custom, from its first 
frightful newness, was forever sufficiently near to elevate the heart 
while it soothed the spirit. In our love of luxury and ease the idea 
of death is put far from us—we turn with horror from its traces, and 
refuse to listen to its warning voice. ‘The simple custom of our sav- 
age predecessors might give us a most impressive lesson. At first 
sight, the thought of the grave is most horrible—chilling to flesh 
and blood, the coldness, the darkness, the loneliness! the worm which 
“feed sweetly on” its tenants!—the earth, perpetually enriched and 
renewed by the multitudes which have returned to its bosom! But 
contemplation softens this fearful aspect. Surrounded by traces 
which will not permit us to forget-them, we learn gradually to sepa- 
rate the idea of the spirit from that of the insensate clod. We re- 
member many an excellent trait and many a kind feeling which 
would not willingly believe lost forever. Those who are blessed wi 
that revelation of divine mercy which is a “light unto the feet and 
a lamp unto the path,” can readily remember where to direct their 
thoughts and aspirations for a higher and better state of being. Yet 
not to them alone is vouchsafed a brighter promise. The mind of 
man when unchecked by sordid views and mercenary motives, must 

stend upwards, and when this upward tendency is connected with the 
tender recollections of those who have been dear tous, its teachings 
partake of the sublimity, though deficient in the clearness of revela- 
tion. Thus the savages have learned the naturat and inevitable 
belief in a system of future tewards and punishments. Nature and 
reason taught them that the good, to ehjoy.an adequate reward, must 
be separated from the purgatorial influence of evil passions. The 
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mother could not believe that the:child who had lain upon her bosom, 
and whose mortal remains were. still so near, could be forgetfub.of 
the love and-care to which it had owed its earthly enjoyment. 
believed that this child in alk:its pristine purity would still hoyer 
around her, still breathe the fresh breezes of its native home, and 
inhale the delicious odour from the magnificent flowers of her coun- 
try. What a touching and natural, but elevated belief! That these 
people entertained a belief in the immortality of the soul is abun- 
antly evidenced by the respect they showed to the dead, -whose mor- 
tal remains were hallowed by this faith. 


Columbus, Ga. ‘ CLIFTON. 


THE SPIRIT’S-GREETING.* 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE.) 


Hoch auf dem alten Thurme steht 
Des Helden edler Geist, 

Der wie das Schiff voruebergeht 
Es wohl zu fahren heiszt. 


High on the lofty tower stands 
The Noble-Warrior’s shade: 
To every bark that saileth by; 
His kindly speech is made,— 


Behold these sinews once so strong, 
This heart in pride that willed; 
The bones that knightly vigor held, 
The goblet ever filled. 


Half of my life I stormed away, 

Half in fepose I passed. 

But thou frail boat will onwatd glide, 
In quiet to the last. 


© 





EXTRACT FROM A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


What! ye have sorrows—cares of life and home 
That sadden both, and make ye of the time, 

As hopeless, as if heaven bestowed no smiles, 
And earth sustained no flower! Learn from me, 
There are some sorrows in this world of ours, 
Of which ye have no fancy. Wer’t your care, 
To toil for periodicals—to drudge, 

If monthly articles—to sweat and fume, 
Bearing your fardels of attenuate prose, 

Or more attenuate sonnet—forced to frame, 

To pacify some growling printers devil, 

Some dozen lines like this—you’d—say no more. 





* 


* This short ballad has reference to a certain y figure which was accustomed to appear to 
the boatmen on the Rhine, and address them the summit of a ruined castle.— Translator. 





EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Tue burden of our last Editorial chaunt in this department has undergone a 
change. We were unwisely exultant in the present. We congratulated our 
selves prematurely, and, as if to punish our presumptuous hopes,{the words of 
triumph were scarcely uttered, when we began to feel their vanity. The cool 
breezes and inoppressive atmosphere, so unwonted in our “leafy month of June,” 
begttiled us with the hope that our season was to be one, throughout, of deliciou# 
coolness, -We reasoned without our host. We have been too painfully remind- 
ed of our error by what follows. August comes upon us with a rare fervor. 
Never was youthful lover more intense inhisembraces. Verily, he hath brought 
us to the “melting mood,” but in a sense ver? different from that of the dramatic 
poet. We begin to yearn for escape from a passion that leaves us breathless. 
We fling ourselves, lifeless upon the couch, and dream of foreign groves and 
shadows, for which the waking mood pants with the keenest appetite of hope. 
The distant retreats of the North, the mountain shades and breezes, are full, in* 
our heated fancy, with the most exquisite attractions. We long for the sound of 
falling waters—for dark wings and winds, trooping through ancient forests. 
We long, as the hart for the water brooks, for the still pleasures of glen and 
valley. Fancy brings us the sound of billows rolling in upon the shores of 
Nahant and Rockaway, and, these denied, we have other visions from which 
we start with wild and feverish imagining, The childhood that fears “the painted 
shadow,” is not more nervous than we find ourselves in these keen and piercing 
heats» Our dream, without parodying my Lord Byron, is not all aydream. 
Verily, there is something to fear. Our dread now, however, is not that of too 
much darkness, but too much light. The sun-light, the blaze, the burning glory 
of the day, seems resolute not to leave us. These are the longest hours. We 
fear that there shall be no more clouds, and long even for that black one, which 
the messenger of Shedad, the Magnificent, chose of the three offered him at Mecca, 

ees sete ) . 
And called on God for rain. 
My pare ascended and was heard ; 
clouds appeared in heaven, 
One white, and like the flying cloud of noon, 
cee oe Lapbad worbentne Ke Tae | 8, 
One black and heavy with its load of rain. 
A voice went forth from heaven— 
Kail of the three !” 
“| thank’d the power, 
And chose the black cloud heavy with its wealth.” 
With this burning bright sun in our faces, we should probably do the same, 
though the wealth which it bore within its bosom, might be as fatal to us, as to 
the sinful and simple multitudes of Irem. The light clouds of noon alone hang 
above us, and reflect back, like so many chrystal shields, the intense and blazing 
VOL. Iv. SF. 9 
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glory of the sun. We fear that black elouds shall be no more—that there shall 
fall no more rgin, but that the blazing’eye of this great solar centre will 
tain its watch upon us, in one perpetual meridian. Thisis the dream that 
us as we doze at noon day. What a fearful dread—that there will be no more 
night, no more shadow. The brassy burning sun will leave'ms ‘no respite, and 
we shall dig down to the earth’s core, vainly seeking-refuge frém his shafts. 
Water will fail us, the springs, the rivulets, and the seas. A flood woild be 
preferable far. Sudden drowning to protracted frying. Heaven strengthen us, 
and the temperance societies, against such a vision of despair. For us no more 
coolness and moisture—for them no more sobriety and speech. As a matter of 
necessity we shall all be compelled’to take to beverages less innocent than those 
furnished, according to the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, in the hotels of Eden. Well may 
we start, with a terrible fear, ‘at waking from such burning apprehensions. We 
must hope for better things—for a season of less brightness and more breeze—a 
less fervid fondness, but more grateful sympathy and shade. There is a very 
retty sonnet of Epes Sargent, which with the thermometer at 92 degrees, in our 
coolest places, embodies an apostrophe which we may properly make ourown : 


Oh ! -for one draught of cooling Northern air! 
That it might pour its freshness on me-mow; 
That it might kiss my cheek and cleave my hair, 
And part its currents round my fervid brow ! 
Ocean, and sky, and earth! a blistering calm 
Spread over all! How weary wears the day ! 
©! lift the wave, and bend the distant palm, 
Breeze ! wheresoe’ er thy lagging pinions stray 
Triumphant burst upon the level deep, 
Rock the fix’d hull and swell the clinging sail ! 
Arouse the opal clouds that o’er us sleep, 
oe thy shrill whistle ! we will bid Thee hail! 
gy wrapt in all the storm clouds of the North, 
Yet, from thy home of ice, come forth, O, breeze, come forth ! 


Very good verses, Mr. Sargent, and truly descriptive of our season and the 
sufferings whieh it brings: Our prayer is the same with thine, and: until it be 
vouchsafed we must be content with coolness in the minor forms of soda water, 
ice creams, and lemonade. We have s@me variety of these. Then, there is the 

‘He bath which is coming into general use, as it long since should have been, ina 
climate such as ours. Our heat is not of long duration. June and Augtist are 
generally our intensest months. The breezes of the Equinox in September, bring 
refreshitig, as well as healing upon their wings. If, just now, we are suffering 

comfort from the heat, it is some consolation that we suffer'little from disease. 
hear of no sickness in the city; but of multitudes of fruits. Never was 

there such a fruit season. Melons in myriads, peaches in profusion, crowd the 

? vulgar lexuries for which no 6ne seems to care. Truly, the account 
betweenman and fortune is evenly balanced. He is mostly compensate for his 
sufferings. If he sighs from heat, he has a full board. If he thirsts, the ices 
and the sherberts of Shiraz are spread freely before his lips. Brother, let us be 
satisfied that we have hotsweather, for verily, it is not without its blessings also. 

If the breezes of the South continue to sleep, so must not we. The publishers 
and public keep us busy. The dear public who languidly read, what, we dare 
not confess, we most langnidly consent to write. Numefous books, since our 
last issue have been\Jaid upon our table—the grave and gay—the pleasantly 
sentimental, and the painfully profound. Some of these have lain by us almost 
too long a time for notice. Others have not been of a nature to beguile us to 
their perusal. Of the publications of Harper ® Brothers, we have to acknow- 
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ledge the last numbers of Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome; another numbfr of the 
Pictorial Bible (No. 6,)}—of MeCullock’s Gazetteer, and Neal’s History of the 
Puritans. Other of their issues must be more specially acknowledged. We are 
indebted. also to Henry G. and James Langley for some attractive publications, 
which shall have our notice heréafier. What we have to say of others, future 
paragraphs must declare. 


Poems. By Frances Anne Borier. Philadelphia: John Pennington. 1844. 


We have not the heart to deal unkindly with this volume. We have very plea- 
sant recollections of its author, when, as Fanny Kemble, she first landed on our 
, shores—the sweetest Juliet, the most inspired-and inspiring of all Biancas. With 
admirable natural endowments for the stage, a quick intelligent perception of 
character—a feeling sense of the touching, the tender and the sublime—a well 
tuned and tutored yoice, and an action, the grace and dignity of which were, 
perhaps, quite as muclfan instinct as an acquisition, she carried our heart away, 
with all the rest. We'shall not forget those days, nor her former, in her present 
part. We dare not say that she is as good.a poet as we found her an actress; 
but we will say that we believe her heart to be much more in the latter than the 
former character, _We are pleased to think so. It is not so grateful a reflection 
to believe that she isnot so happy in the more natural performance. Her song 
is almost uniformly asadone. .Her muse educes thé melancholy from sights 
and sounds which are otherwise apt to fill young bosoms with less sombre senti- 
ments. The star-light brings her thoughts of death and wo. Moon-light and 
moon-lit waters inspire sadness as well as tenderness; and there is a monotonous 
chaunt of sorrow in these pages, which should not be suffered to rest upon the 
souls of the young, the beautiful and highly endowed. - The natural language of 
the young poet, is that, certainly, of melancholy, but it is melancholy of a pleas- 
ing description, and does not necessarily lead to lamentations. It is not to be * 
encouraged. Such spirits’aretiable to frequent depressions. The moral nature, 
deriving much of its colour from the physical, is very apt to put on the caprices 
of cloud and climate, and wear them as a garment. This makes the eursevof 
fugitive poetry, which is too apt to be the language of weariness rathef than feel- 
ing; and which certainly produces a sad sense of weariness in the reader. ‘We 
find too much of this sort of inspiration in the volume of Fanny Kemble—M 
Butler, we should say—though the first name sounds more naturally in our eas. 
Her verses are quite too occasional, and they share too much of the easual 
influence of the moment. Now, if she is*ever to succeed, it is ag am artist. 
Her “Star of Seville” was not successful, we delieve, and her tragedy, which 
is not by us—Francis the First,—was, as far as we rethember, very faulty 
in its plan. But we commend her once more to this field, in which we are of 
opinion that she may yet reap greener laurels than any of the past. Of the 
general merits of the book before us, we need but say that they are those of a 
graceful and well tutored mind, a lively fancy, anda rather too morbid condition 
of the feelings. Here is a pretty sonnet, with the truth of which we have no 
quarrel, unless it is with the thirteenth line, from which, we take it, Miss 
Sedgwick herself, to whom the volume is inscribed, might also dissent. 
, * 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 
“A maiden meek, with solemn steadfast'eyes, 
Full of eternal constancy and fai 
And smiling lips, thro’ whose soft ee 
oe Truth’s holy Bison -— 4 rey bales 7 
journeys she along life’s, e - 
Keeping her soul’s sweet crowded way, all sight fe : 
Nor pomp, vanity lead her astray, 
or aught that men call dazzling, fair al 
For , sometimes, doth she pause, and 
Pizse whom ehe meeteth meurning —— ge heart 
Knows well in suffering how bear’ 
Patiently lives she through each 
ae te little bors unt 
oud 


Such verses teach sad philosophies i 


ie ‘singlé period of suffering in life. 


hnbuld have been the subject of a second sonnet following i = the preceding, 
Here is another ditty of the same doleful school. pr 


re “ae 
LINES FOR MUSIC, + * gi 8. 





Loud wind, strong wind, where 
Into tl ale” the. vietlowe 8 eas . Ay 
Thefe am I blowing. ' 
Clear wave, swift wave where art thou flowing? 
Unio the séa, the boundless sea, 
To be witinioa there— 
There um I flowing: 
Young life, swift life, where art thow going? 
Down to the grave, the loathsome graye, 


To moulder there— é 
There am I going. 


Now these lines not only fail to give us the whole trath, but we should ra ata 
loss to know in what circle their music would. be agreeable. They would cer- 
tainlysovercast the youhg assembly as with @ thunder cloud, and there were no 
. Sey kindly philosophy a tet. Besides, we aré constrained thay, that, as poetry, 
the le is not fo be commended. And what qnéiwe to say'to Sasnepther~ 
Md he LINES FOR MUSIC?” 


fs, . ¥ é Oh, ! 
BEE es | ‘pecans: 
* . By the dawnless day: a Thy kiss is 
é Oh, sunny Love! . fatal Love! 
al is jt, indeed, very mourpful, that young heart, and sweetly 
ind, should potr forth such gloomy strains. Let us hope’that they fall 
ithe fancy—an erring one we must say—than the soul and , 
i... Here is a little song,—tender and pretty—but shadowed, like every page 
e. awith a most unhappy gloom. 


braids th ri 2 
deal e ppling gold 


never more! salle be 
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Coningsby, or the New Generation. By B. D'ISRAELI, 
Esq. M.P. Author of “Vivian Grey," "Young Duke," 
&c. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1844. 


D'Israeli has been tolerably silent as an author 
since he got married and went into Parliament. He 
has not been often heard from as a speaker, In- ! 
deed, it is commonly understood that his career in 
Parliament has disappointed expectations. Much had 
been hoped from his lively powers - his brilliancy 
of illustration, his flow of utterance, his excur- 
sive fancy, his pointed wit - these were all sup- 
posed likely to be brought into efficient exercise 
in that conversational style of debate to which the 
British Legislature has become accustomed, But the 
practical writer seldom succeeds, late in life, as 
a speaker, His standards are apt to be too high. 
He is sometimes thinking of his sentences rather 
than his subject - of his style rather than his 
argument - and the difficulty in acquiring the new 
art is continued by a continued practice in the 
old, But the very elaborateness of D'Israeli's 
writings, is unfavorable to him as a speaker, He 
lacks directness, the most important requisite in 
catching the ear of an assembly. His sentences 
are too long. He is desultory. His mind seems to 
wander, and the very frequency of his transitions, 
so sudden, so unexpected, which forms one of the 
great attractions of his books, is one of the 
great barriers to his success as an orator, That 
he does not succeed in the latter capacity, we, in 
America, need not complain, We could better dis- 
pense with his speeches than his stories. 

"Coningsby" is a book somewhat in the fashion 
of the "Young Duke" - a lively, sketchy narrative 
in the upper ranks of English society, It illus- 
trates a recent period in the political history of 
England, and this enables the writer, through the 
medium of his characters, to indulge in the ex- 
pression of his views on past and present politics. 
His characters are said to be drawn from living or 
actual persons. Thus, we are told, that Lord Mon- 
mouth is the late Marquis of Hereford; Beaumanoir 
is the Duke of Rutland; Henry Sidney is Lord J, 
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Manners; Eskdale is Lord Lonsdale; Lucian Gay is 
Theodore Hook; and Mr. Rigby is J. Wilson Croker, 
Of the truth of portraiture we have no means of 
judging. Bitter and severe is the portrait of Rig- 
alias Croker; that of Lucian Gay, otherwise Theo- 
dore Hook, is feeble - but a faint outline, The 
author does not seem to have entered into the spi- 
rit of the character. What we know of Hook, from 
other books, leads us to say that this sketch of 
him is very far from successful.- Of "Coningsby" 

a single remark must suffice, He promises great 
things but does nothing. We are told of his bril- 
liant intellect, but he does not display it. His 
introduction to us, leads us to look for his per- 
formances, but the work closes as he stands on the 
very threshold of active life - before he has suf- 
fered much or done anything. It may be that the 
author contemplates a sequel. This is not unlike- 
ly. Another work might well follow, with the view 
to report political progress - to develope the 
parliamentary career of Coningsby, and unfold the 
fresh theories with which the "New Generation" is 
pregnant. The dialogue of the book is lively - 
there is no straining after effect. An air of 
naturalness overspreads the narrative, with few 
exceptions, anc these do not subtract from the 
charm. There is an unsatisfactory abruptness in 
the conception of the character and career of Si- 
donia, considered artistically. An we have no 
doubt that the author meant to make a different 
use of him at first, if indeed, at first he meant 
anything - a matter upon which, knowing the desul- 
tory mood of our author, we have very serious 
doubts. 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA: or an account of the origin, 
progress, relation to the State, and present con- 
dition of tne Evangelical Churches in the United 
States, With notices of the Unevangelical Deno- 
minations. By ROBERT BAIRD, author of "L'Union 
de 1'Eglise avec 1'Etat dans la Nouvelle Angle- 
terre." New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. 


This is a very useful compend, in a department of 
history about which there is always a large class 
desiring information, which it is not always so 
easy to lay hands on. The difficult question of a 
connection of Church and State may receive some 
illustration from the facts and opinions accumu- 
lated and expressed by Dr. Baird. We have not, it 
is true, gone deeply into his narrative, for it is 
one of a class which does not fairly fall within 
the limits of our examination. But what we have 
read suffices to show the diligence of the author, 
his industry in the search after materials, and the 
pkill with which they have been brought together in 
this connection, We pretend to no opinions on the 
subject of his justice or impartiality. His argu- 
ments are plausible, It will be for others to say 
in how much they are sound, We certainly find sane 
fault, referring simply to the sectional statis- 
tics of our author. Our respective readings of 
the History of New England settlements, have been 
in very different authorities, and it would be 
very difficult to persuade us that greater fairness 
was shown by the colonists in that quarter, in 
their dealings with the Indians, than in those of 
any other, Pennsylvania excepted. It is in small 
matters of this nature that our author shows his 
own unfairness or ignorance, Ignorance it is, no 
doubt, rather than unfairness, - the misfortune 
being that our histories are so much written by 
people of New England, Were the lion to write his | 
own story a little more frequently, some of the 
conclusions of Dr. Baird might undergo very con- 
siderable modification. The South has very little 
to reproach itself with in dealings with the In- 
dians - its hands are very white in comparison 
with those of the Eastern colonists. While the 
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aborigines of the latter region were butchered off, 
out of hand, those of the South were suffered to 
linger until very lately in large bodies, close 
beside our people, in the very hearts of the South 
ern States; and were only required to depart when 
the absolute necessity became apparent of removing 
them to prevent massacre - when their own profli- 
gate and idle habits and the increasing number of 
the whites, rendered separation, inevitable for the 
safety of the weaker, They were then paid for their 
lands in prices a thousand fold more liberal than 
those ever given by New England in her most liberal 
moods; and though this latter region cavilled 
greatly at the matter, as a cruelty and dishonesty 
and all that, yet the reflective mind, informed of 
all the facts, and the true situation of things, 
will be at a loss to see how the proceeding could 
have been conducted with greater fairness or in 
any other way. 





THE SPANISH EXILE. A Play in three acts, 
Charleston, S.C. 1844. 


It is not often that Charleston produces a Drama, 
Here is one that has been played and printed in 
our city. The representation is said to have met 
with comparative success, The work is inscribed 
to the author of "The Yemassee," &c, The author 
is evidently a young beginrer., He has talent for 
dramatic writing, but is sadly inexperienced in 
the art of verse, His ear for rhythm is unpracti- 
sed, and though his dialogue is measured, and in 
lines, it is utterly out 
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mistresses that yield nothing to the loitering de- 
votee. They yield little, at best, that the world 
ling seeks, and we counsel] none to their worship. 





EXCURSIONS THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES, from Washing- 
ton, on the Potomac, to the frontier of Mexico: 
With Sketches of Popular Manners and Geological 
Notices. By G.W, FEATHERSTONHAUGH, F.R.S., F.C. 
S. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. 


If this work has any value, it is purely on the 
score of the Geological Observations of the writer, 
It is, in all other respects, shallow, inconsequerr 
tial and tedious. The author's notice of popular 
manners, consists in a description of the conduct 
of individuals, here anc there, on his route along 
the frontiers, whenever instances occur out of 
which he can manage to concoct an odious and dis- 
creditable representation. His material is chiefly 
that of Mrs. Trollope, though he fails utterly to 
make his book equally picturesque and lively with 
that of this formidable lady. The rudeness, bru- 
tality, drinking, tobacco chewing and spitting of 
the borderers, furnish the main sources of his 
indignation. We heartily wish there was less oc- 
casion for this sort of writing. We feel the hu- 
miliation, which the truth, however garbled and 
dishonestly stated, brings upon the nation; and 
we are not for denying that there is much founda- 
tion for the bitter descriptions of these hostile 
travellers. But our quarrel with them is that 
they do not tell the whole truth, They suppress 
the description of what is good in our manners, 
They say nothing of the sober, religious, gentle, 
law-governed communities; and eagerly and lavishly 
dwell upon what they see in those miserable out- 
cast settlements, which are attractive to the 
traveller simply because of their remoteness 
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of all measure, We say this kindly, and with the 
view to help our young beginner. There is no need 
that the drama should be written in verse. His 
hero may utter himself in the loftiest strains of 
tragedy, without counting his fingers. We have 
numerous proofs that dramatic prose can be render- 
ed just as euphonious to the ear as blank verse, 
and where one is not the master of the keys of 
metre, he had better never venture to touch them, 
There are some fine points in this piece. When 
the hero is proffered money for saving the life of 
the heroine, his answer - 


"Cold for a life - a life! the masterpiece 
Of that Great Architect, whose mighty hand 
Built up a universe!" 


is finely conceived, and thus far urged with spi- 
rit. Our author's error is in elaborating it, and, 
by subsequent feebleness, doing away with the 
force of the quoted passage. When Alberto asks of 
the heroine - 


"Is my life dear to thee?" 


her answer 
"Why question gratitude!" 


has a degree of force which should not have been 
weakened by any thing farther, Let us note one 
other point of real poetic beauty and feeling, 
Eleonora would reward the man who has saved her, 
and whom her father has sentenced to death. He 
rejects the suggestion thus: 


"I'd rather die with thy heart in my debt." 


These are slight indicia, but they speak for the 
yet inexperienced and inexpressive intellect, 

Our author has yet a great deal to learn, If lit- 
erature be his object - the drama - he must work 
hard - devote himself even more industriously than 
he would to law or physic. The muses are stern 
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THE BROTHER AND SISTER, and other Tales. By Mrs. 
ELLIS. Author of “Irish Girl and other Poems," 
"Mothers of England,” “Poetry of Life," &c. New- 
York: James Langley. 1844. 


It is only necessary to mention the name of Mrs, 
Ellis, to give reputation to the work which bears 
it. Her maternal thoughtfulness, her pure taste, 
her gentle soliciting, her lively pictures, all 
recommend her as particularly the author for the 
family circle, The little volume in ours, may 
safely be put into any hands. It consists of moral 
tales chiefly in domestic life, and is worthy of 
her previous successes, It is accompanied by a 
portrait of the author, of which we cannot speak 
so favorably. The face is a thoughtful, but not 
an attractive one, and the engraving is scarcely 
what it should be, though coming from the hands of 
Dick, 





OUR FLATES, - The subjects for our plates of the 
month are very lovely ones. The "Glimpse of the 
Kedwee" - a beautiful river in Pendleton District, 
is cool, picturesque and refreshing; and the "Falls 
of the Charashilactay," or "White Water," also in 
the District of Pendleton, is one of the most beau- 
tiful objects in the Jocassee Valley. The views 
in this region are all eminently beautiful. In- 
deed, no one need go out of the mountainous parts 
of Georgia and South Carolina for the noble and 
picturesque in scenery. 
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from society. But we shall waste no words upon 
this volume, which is too dull to do mischief, Mr, 
Featherstonhaugh's hostility is without the means 
of annoyance. He is a person of some pretension, 
however, - once published a new translation of Ci- 
cero, - was well scalped for it by Legaré in the 
Southern Review; - and has since acquired a far- 
ther notoriety - as little enviable, we believe - 
as one of the Commissioners of the British Govern- 
ment for surveying the line of the disputed North- 
Fast Boundary. His book will neither trouble us, 
nor profit himself, - it certainly promises quite 
as little for the publishers, 





ROSE D'ALBRET: or Troublous Times, A Romance, By 
G.P.R.. JAMES, Esq. Author of "Darnley," "De 
1'Orme," "The False Heir," &c. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1844. 


Mr, James is upon French ground once more, and 
he feels his feet more firmly in this than his 
native region. His French have been always better 
than his English Novels. He has been a conside- 
rable explorer in French history, and the class of 
writings in which he deals appears better to suit 
the caprices and fluctuations of French, than the 
phlegmatic resolve and reserve of English charac- 
ters. He always tells an interesting story. This 
of "Rose D'Albret" is of average merit among his 
labors. We do not regard this gentleman as a gen- 
ius - he has not one tythe of the resource of Bul- 
wer or D'Israeli - but in the telling of a tale he 
is quite as good as either. He seldom attempts 
more, Nothing can be more insufferably tedious 
and stupid than his drawling didactics. We may 
add that his lovers, though very good persons in 
their way, are yet very silly, and do very silly 
things. We are not so sure but that his monk 
blunders inconceivably between right and wrong. 
The author seems unwilling to make him a rogue, 
yet is scarcely able to prevent it. He halts 
happily between the old vice and the modest virtue, 
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IL CAPANNETTO;* 
A ROMANCE OF A SUMMER, 


BY T,. ADDISON RICHARDS 
Author of "The Trysting Rock;""The Fulton Folly," 
etc. 


ane a a se 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PLOT AND COUNTER-PLOT. | ' 


We now pass, with but slight notice, over an in- 
terval of some few weeks. In that period, the . 
guests at the cottage watch'd with interest, the 
culminating and decline of Mr. Morland's devotion 
to Miss Margaretta Pearson. They finally settled 
down into the very just conclusion that the gentle- 
man's suit had proven hopeless, 

Following this supposed repulse Mr, Morland had 
turned again, and apparently with more heartiness, 
to the side of Neva Cameron. This heartiness was 
responded to by Neva, far more deeply than she was, 
herself, aware, and quite enough for the chagrin 
and jealousy of Mr. Stephen Shelton. 

This position of affairs, was the result of the 
passage of the few weeks of which we spoke at the 
opening of our present chapter; but at the precise 
moment of which we now write, there was in this 
course a decided ebb, Miss Fearson's graciousness 
towards Morland was resumed and redoubled, the 
whole efforts seemed now to be bent to replace him 
at her feet! The secret of this contradictory cor 
duct was neither more or less, than a discovery on 
her part, of the real name and position of the in- 
cognito, through the treachery of his servant, 
Brown. This fellow who had discovered Miss Pear- 
son's designs upon Hautleroy, thought, by serving 
her, to further his own interests with Cecile 

VOL. IV. * Concluded, 38 





de Montfalt; interests which were now publicly 
known, since Brown had been lately admitted into 
the society of the cottage, and countenanced there, 
even by Morland himself, who feared to endanger his 
own incognito by provoking his servant. Brown re- 
vealed his employer's secret to Miss Pearson, upon 
the express stipulation that she should lend her 
influence to his success with Cecile, This, Mar- 
garetta the more readily promised, as it ipened to 
her the way of balking the hopes of her old adrir- 
er, Mr. Merriton, whose whole heart was now given 
to Miss de Montfalt. Brown served himself in a 
similar way with Stephen Shelton, who saw in the 
secret, - when in the possession of Margaretta, - 
a means of withdrawing his rival, Morland, from 
Neva Cameron. 


VOL. IV. 38 
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Jealous, and not without cause, of this rival, 
Shelton urged the fulfilment of his engagement with 
Neva, and the arrival of Mr, Fearson, which occurr- 
ed about this time, was followed by the report, 
that the wished for consummation approached. 

Neva's apparent willingness to this arrangement, 
while it precluded objection, did not stifle con- 
jecture and fear, The uneasiness of Miss Woodlette 
and Dr. Quotem, particularly, increased, when they 
coupled her forced calmness with the conversation 
they had, on their visit to the Falls, overheard 
between Mr, Shelton and Brown, The result of their 
reflections was, a resolution to cormunicate their 
fears to Mr. Morland, whom they had learned to 
esteem, and in whom they could depend as a sincere 
and honorable friend of Neva. 

Their communication awakened new emotions in the 
heart of Hautleroy, since it, for the first time, 
led him to think that Miss Cameron's love had not 
been bestowed upon Shelton - and that there was yet 
hope of winning it for himself, and such a con- 
quest, now fully learn'd, was an end deeply affect- 
ing his happiness, 

Miss Fearson's renew'd kindness was faultless, as 
he, by a fortunate accident, had become fully in- 
formed of her knowledge of his secret, and knew, 
therefore, the spring of her actions, 

About this same period, another incident occur- 
red, productive of more than usual excitement at 
the cottage. Mad. de Montfalt and her daughter 
having made an excursion to a neighbouring village, 
accompanied by Shelton and Brown, instead of re- 
turning, had, from the report of the gentlemen, 
received letters from the post, which demanded 
their immediate presence in Charleston; and, had 
proceeded directly by the public route to that city, 
sending their apologies, for so abrupt a departure 
from their friends, Conjectures, as to the motive 
of their visit, were, of course, rife in the val- 


ley, but no one dreamed of questioning the honesty 
of the story. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
NEVA CAMERON AT THE ALTAR, 

The various details, which had, from day to day, 
delayed the nuptials of Neva Cameron were, at 
length passed, and the very hour of the ceremony 
drew near. Mr. Shelton, Senior, had arrived at 
the cottage to be present on the occasion. Mr. 
Morland had resigned all hope, that his old friend, 
Carrolton, would join them in season, although he 
had written to say that he might very quickly ex- 
pect him. Neva had waitea in vain, for a reply to 
her communications, addressed to her friend, Mad. 
de Montfalt, in Charleston; and whom, she could 
not help thinking, possessed the power of saving 
her from the sacrifice she was about to make. 
Whether her fancies were visionary or not, no reply 
came to her messages, and she at length, prepared 
to obey the imperative pleasure of her guardian. 

As she passed to the drawing room on the event- 
ful night, the poor girl's steps falter'd, and she 
pressed heavily on the arm of her guardian, while 
a half stifled sigh told the inward anguish of her 
soul, 

"Take courage!" whispered Mr, Pearson, but in 
tones which seemed to belie his words; "take cour- 
age, and you will be happy. Be assured, that he 
loves you, and -" 

Here his companion interrupted his speech, 
"Speak no more of it," said she, "Nothing can 
better make my happiness, than in contributing to 
your's, I owe you every thing, and even this ster 
is justly due you, since you attach to it such 

importance," 

At this manifestation of deep affection, the old 
man seemed struggling to restrain the words which 
were about to break from his lips; and he had 
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even taken an involuntary step backwards, when Mr. 
Shelton appeared to relieve him of his charge. 
After a moments's hesitation, he resigned her to 
him, with a look of mingled of various stirring 
passions, and they passed into the midst of their 
friends assembled in gay coteries in Mrs. Vere's 


parlor, where awaited the minister who was to ce- 
ment this ill-omen'd union. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
ADVENTURES AND SURPRISES. 


Our attention is now necessarily called to the 
movements of a stranger in the vicinity of the 
valley. The adventurer was none other than our 
old acquaintance, Carrolton, who in compliance with 
his promise to his whilome friend, Hautleroy, was 
on his way to greet him at the cottage, 

The night was dark, and the traveller having 
lost his path, was rambling fruitlessly among the 
rocks and hills, which was the more vexing, as it 
. promised to detain him, until too late for the 
bridal hour, even then rapidly approaching. 

"This valley of my friends," soliloquized the 
traveller,"is as difficult of access as that of the 
Abyssinian prince was of egress. I am as complete- 
lost in these intricate wilcs as the poor bates of 
blessed and blackberry memory. I fear I shall be 
reduced to the necessity of seeking shelter for 
the night, and deferring my search until morning. 

While thus speaking, his horse stopt abruptly be- 
fore a mass of rocks, which in the dim light, he 
managed to resolve into the mouth of a cavern, 

"Thanks, good Erelus!" he exclaimed, "this is 
not so bad a turn; for here, at least, I can await 
the cawn in safety; and perhaps, after all, as I 
cannot be far from the valley, I may congratulate 
the bride, and supply her with an adventure at the 
breakfast table to-morrow." 

So saying, the old gentleman, who had been coax- 
ing himself into facetiousness, alighted from his 
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wearied steed, and after fastening his bridle to 
some neighbouring twigs, entered the cave, where, 
with the aid of some matches, happily about his 
person, and some dry wood and leaves, near at hand, 
he soon managed to kindle a cheering fire, 

In a very short time, this manner of passing the 
night, became too monotonous for him and providing 
himself with some pine torches, he salliec forth 
with the intent of exploring his subterranean 
shelter, Interested in the various beauties of the 
place, he quickly traversed passage upon passage, 
uaconscious of the flight of time. While wholly 
absorbed in the examination of a palisade of sta- 
lactytes of enormous proportions, his ear caught 
the unwonted melody of a female voice, Astonished 
at the occurrence, he listened for some mements to 
its reverberations, vainly essaying to solve the 
singular enigma, But at length he became conscious, 
that it was what D'Israeli calls "a great fact," 
and, as such, the herald of other sober facts, 
which very rationally invited his investication. 

From the circuitous nature of the passages, he 
was often uncertain of his route, having such var- 
ious doublings to make, that the voice appeared 
alternately nearer and more remote, In this un- 
certainty, the voice too, having entirely ceased, 
he suddenly descried, through a crevice, the faint 
glimmer of a light. Following this guide, he speed- 
ily found himself within the limits of a small 
chamber, most strangely secludec, occupied by two 
personages; the one, as the larp served to show, 

a lady of elderly years, and the other in the 
bloom of girlhood. It would be difficult to say, 
which of the parties thus so singularly confronted, 
was the more astonished, or whether the fear or 
surprise of the ladies predominated. Be that as 
it may, it is very certain, that joy was their 
only emotion, when they were persuaded, that in 
the visitor they saw only a protector and preser- 
ver, 
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The prisoners, for such they were, were none 
other than Madame de Montfalt and her daughter, 
Cecile! A few words sufficed the stranger, to ex- 
plain his position, and the ladies to sketch brief- 
ly the train of circumstances which had placed them 
in their singular abode, How Shelton and Brow, 
after bribing the coachman, hac drawn them from 
their carriage, on a false pretence, and then con- 
ducting them to the cavern, had made them prisoners; 
the one, doubtless, actuated by a suspicion that 
the elder lady was possessed of some secrets ini- 
mical to his interests; and the other from a mad 
passicn for the daughter; and how they had since, 
been threatened with a worse fate, unless their 
several demands were answered, and secresy in re- 
lation to the past, solemnly sworn, This mad con- 
duct on the part of their persecutors, they could 
consider only as the actions of desperate men, 
"Let us thank Heaven," said Madame,"for the kind 
aid sent us in the person of our stranger friend, 
and avail ourselves of the chance of escape while 
it offers; for should our jailors return, our 
friend will inevitably share our hard fate; be- 
sides the very deed which they feared I might pre- 
vent, may be even now consummating, and I would 
sacrifice much now to prevent it," 
In a few moments, the traveller conducted the 
ladies from the chamber, and, for some time, tra- 
versed, with assurance, the path by which he had 
approached, Soon they were for an instant at 
fault, but luckily, the neighing of his horse pro- . 
vided a new guide, and finally, the gleams of the | 





fire which he had left at the mouth of the cave 
served to convey them forth in safety. Here the 
ladies were prevailed upon to mount their deliver- 
er's horse, while he followed them as esquire with 

the vivacity of younger years, The ladies, during 

their residence in the vicinity, hac, fortunately, 
acquainted themselves with the multifarious wind- 
ings of the roads to the valley, so that but a 
very brief period was consumed in traversing the 
short distance that intervened them and their 
home. 

As good fortune would have it, they arrived just 
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in season to confront the marriage party, at the 
very moment when Neva was upon the point of utter- 


ing the vows which would have sealed her unhappy 
fate. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DENOUFMENT; 


~ Nothing could have been more striking, than was 
the vivid tableau vivant, enacted by the bridal 
group, upon the abrupt appearance of the new 
guests. As the shadow of a shade is weichty sub- 
stance to the conscience of the guilty, so the 
countenances of Shelton and his co-adjutors, clear 
ly showed that they regarded the interruption as 
nothing less than the index of detection and de- 
feat. A smile of joy lighted the feat-res of the 
bride when she so unexpectedly saw ber friend 
spring, spirit-like, to her rescue, Among the 
guests, generally, were seen, in their intensest 
expression, all the emotions of surprise, curio- 
sity, fear and hope. 

This period of deep silence was broken by the 
voice of Madame de Montfalt, speaking in tones. 
trembling, yet commanding. 

“I forbid," she cried, "this wicked and unhal- 
lowed sacrifice. Look at me, James Pearson, and 
recognize the unfortunate wife of your vile asso- 
ciate, that grey-haired old man, who, upon the 
verge of the grave, is adding to his crimes." And, 
as she spoke, she cast a glance upon the elder 
Shelton, which, if possible, added to the speech- 
less astonishment into which her appearance had 
thrown him, "Not satisfied with the murcer of the 
hapless Carrolton, but you must condemn his only 
child to a worse fate. - to -" 
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"My daughter! my child!" exclaimed the benighted 
traveller, rushing from the corner where he had 
thus far stood unobserved, and clasping in his arms, 
the fainting form of his long wept child, "The 
first glance told me so, even against my thorough 
conviction of her death. Yes! she is my child! 
There, again, are the very features of her sainted 
mother! There is my self-same darling infant of 
years long past. O God! I thank thee for thine in- 
finite goodness, in this blessed restoration of my 
child!" 

We pause not, for the fruitless task of painting 
the reception, among the guests, of this addition- 
al surprise, 

Pearson, at the first glance, recognized in the 
stranger, the injured friend of his youth, Carrol- 
' ton; of whose death, it had been the bane of his 
life, tc think himself the cause, Uttering a 
scream of joy, he threw himself at his feet, thank- 
ing Heaven that he was still alive, and praying of 
him his forgiveness of the injuries he had done 
him and his hapless child, 

"Dead!" ejaculated Mr. Carrolton, recognizing 
and greeting the companion of his youth. "And so 
you really thought me dead? Well, I believe you. 
But they,” and here the old man's eye rested stern 
ly upon the persons of the elder Shelton, and his 
former jailor, Brown, (for such indeed, that per- 
sonage was,) "they did not!’ They knew too well for 
their infamous ends, that I lived; and they know 
well, how wretched they made, and still would have 
made that life!" 

Seeing the fatal turn affairs were taking, the 
two worthies thus singled out, made a quick effort 
at escape from the room, but at an earnest gesture 
from Carrolton, they were secured and committed to 
the servant for custody. 

"I thought my hand had slain you!" said Pearson, 
resuming the thread which the arrest of Shelton 
and his tool had broken. "For that villain per- 
suaded me!" 

"Ah!" added Carrolton; "I see it all as I have 
before suspected it. I see the motive of his re- 
porting my death, of his casting the deed upon 
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you, of my imprisonment, and even now, of his ea- 
gerness to wed his son with my daughter!" 

"Your imprisonment!" exclaimed Mr, Pea~son, 

"Yes," answered Carrolton, and here he succinctly 
narrated all the events which he had before confice 
ed to Hautleroy, and in which the reader is fully 
instructed. 

"Through the miscreant, Shelton's, representa- 
tions," said Pearson, when Mr. Carrolton had fin- 
ished his strange details, "I have, through life, 
thought myself the author of your death, and it 
was only upon the threat of his denunciation, that 
ZI assented to the marriage of his son with my dar- 
ling Neva, for such she truly is to me. I took 
her first into my family, hoping, by my kindness 
to her, to atone, in some degree, for my injuries 
to her father. It was to save my family and her- 
self too, that I wished to avoid the fatal exposure 
which the villain made the penalty of my refusal 
of his demands. The motive of his wish for this 
marriage, I have never divined," 

"Rest assured,” interrupted Mr. Carrolton, "that 
it was simply to secure to himself, my stolen 
wealth, or at least to screen himself from public 
exposure, in the event of my return and discovery 
of his frauds and crimes; which result he naturally 
feared, after my escape from his clutches," 

Madame de Montfalt, with weeping eyes, at this 
point, offered her congratulations to the lost fa- 
ther and child, and tendering her hand frankly to 
Pearson, prayed his forgiveness for the harsh opi- 
nion she had, undeservedly entertained of him. 

"My unhappy husband," said she, “imposed upon me 
the same story as upon you, but I accidentally be- 
came acquainted with the fact, of his fraudulent 
possessions of Mr. Carrolton's property, and this, 
added to his many former vices and crimes, compel- 
led me to demand a separation, which he 
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readily granted, and since which, I have lived, 
until lately, among the scenes of my youth in Gua- 
daloupe, and upon means which I possessed, inde- 
pendantly of him. What made my horror of my hus- 
band's conduct towards Mr. Carrolton's family 
greater, was, that my friend, Neva's mother, was 

a cherished friend of my younger days. About a 
year ago, a friend returning from Charleston to 
Guadaloupe, happened to mention that he had observ- 
ed in the street, a young lady singularly resemb- 
ling our former companion, Mrs. Carrolton; and he 
further stated, that upon inquiry, he learnt, that 
she was an inmate, uncer the name of Cameron, in 
the family of a Mr. Pearson, This circumstance, 
of the great likeness, coupled with her residence 
with Mr. Pearson, of whose share in this unhappy 
affair I was well aware, persuaded me, despite the 
Gissimilarity of name, that he had seen none other 
than the daughter of my friend. Upon this convic- 
tion, early in the summer, I arrived in Charleston, 
and by means of which Neva is aware, satisfied my- 
self of the truth of my belief. Here another sur- 
prise awaited me, when I recognized my long lost 
son as a suitor for her hand, I loved my son, and 
was willing that his wishes should be gratified, 
if they were true and honorable. But my observa- 
tions soon convinced me, that not love, but some 
motive of deep and unholy policy actuated him, in 
connection with her guarcian, whom I imagined I 
hac so much cause to detest and fear, I resolved 
to watch narrowly, and if a sacrifice was designed, 
to save the victim. For this purpose, I took up 
my abode in this vicinity, following Neva and her 
friends, By accident, I became an inmate in the 
family itself, and was soon so entirely convinced 
of the justness of my fears, that my course was 
finally resolved upon. It must have been an in- 
stinct of my designed interference or perhaps a 
knowledge of it, even which, in part, prompted 

the desperate violence from which I am but just 
rescued," 

Here the speaker related her adventures, to the 
wondering audience, since her reported abrupt de- 
parture for the city. 

Mr, Carrolton and his daughter poured upon her 
their arcent thanks, and then taking his daughter's 
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hand, the gentlemen led her towards the ci devant 
artist Morland. 

"And now, my child, even above the services of 
our dear friend, Madame de Montfalt, we must place 
those of this gentleman. It is to him I owe ny 
release from prison, besides many other invaluable 
benefactions. Indeed, our joyful meeting to-day 
must, next to Heaven, be ascribed to my good friend, 
Hautleroy.” 

"Hautleroy!" exclaimed Neva in surprise, "Haut- 
leroy! screamed every one in a breath, "Hautleroy! 
Hautleroy!!" 

"Even so, my kind friends,"responded that gentle- 
man, en riant. "You must know," he added, turning 
to Carrolton, "that my residence here has been 
under the incognito of Morland, a poor cevil of a 


* painter. I took a fancy for certain reasons to use 


that name as a sort of demi 'Gvgres' ring' to ren- 
der ‘Henry Hautleroy' invisible, while among his 
friends, Fortunately no one detected my secret, 
excepting my sweet friend, Margaretta, and she," 
he added, turning towards Miss Fearson, with a 
very meaning smile, “only detected it when too 
late." 

Excepting by Margaretta, who bit her lip until 
it rivalled the snow in whiteness, this remark was 
uninterpreted and passed unnoticed. 

In return for the thanks of Mr. Carrolton, he 
said with a serious air, "Not a word more, my dear 
Sir. I would ask a greater acknowledgment of the 
little aid it has been my great happiness to ren- 
der you, than words alone can convey. If Miss 
Carrolton will transfer the regard which I flatter 
myself she feels for the poor Morland, to the un- 
worthy Henry Hautleroy, I shall not fear to make 
the demand upon your bounty, which my heart prompts. 
The. boon I would beg," he added, grasping Neva's un- 
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resisting hand with earnestness and emotion,"is no 
less than the angel, I have happily aided in re- i 
storing to your love!" 

In response to the mute prayer for assent, which 
now spoke in the eyes of the suitor, Neva suffered 
her fair hand to remain passively in his grasp, 
with a sweet smile fully in unison with the action 
of her father, when he pressed their united hands, 
in his double clasp, and scarely found voice to 
utter, "I thank thee, oh God! that thou hast given 
me, not one child only, but two! May thy blessing 
ever rest, as now, upon my daughter and my son!" 


CHAPTER XX, 
CONCLUSION. 


But little remains to be told of the romance of 
this adventurous summer. 

In the loss of Henry Hautleroy, who before leav- 
ing the "little cottage” greeted his sweet Neva 
as a happy bride, and of her old suitor, Authur 
Merriton, who, at the self-same hour placed a ring 
upon the finger of his beautiful Cecile - Miss 
Pearson received a mortification of her unamiable 
pride and selfishness, which the wildest dissipa- 
tion of fashion have since been unable to efface,. 
Rather than subject Mr, Pearson and his family to 
the exposure which would necessarily follow a ju- 
dicial inquiry into the conduct of Shelton and his 
tools, those miscreants were set at liberty; but 
in a few days, the elder villain, seized with a 
fit of remorse for his crimes, made a deposition 
by which Mr, Carrolton was fully indemnified for 
his stolen wealth, and then with his own hand 
ended his wretched existence, 

Madame de Montfalt, who still retains her maid- 
en name, which she had resumed after her separa- 
tion from her husband, resides with her daughter 
and her happy husband. 

Mr. Carrolton is domiciled in the mansion of 
his children, and the author is informed, spends 
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at present, much of his time in frolicsome gambols 
with a little cherub, said to be a third portrait 
of his regretted wife. 

Both Heartless and Ellen Vere duly won their wa- 
gers, but (fortunately or unfortunately, the author 
leaves it to the reader to determine,) their play 
became earnest even unto the exposing of the re- 
doubtable Benedict to all the quips anc auirks lang 
syne bestowed upon his great namesake. 

Doctor Quotem proved to the full conviction of 
our amiable friend, Miss Woodlette, +hat he could 
not, by any possible means, resign her pleasant 
companionship, and it is now whispered, that more 
than once he has been overheard, on moonlight 
nights, breathing in her ready ear, the very touch- 
ing verses of Thomas Moore: 


"O! if there's a bliss above all that the 
minstrel hath told; 


'Tis when two are link'd in one heavenly 


tie; 

With brow never changing and heart never 
cold, 

Live on through all ills and love on till 
they die!" 


[END OF IL CAPANNETTO. ] 


